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EVER SEE SOQ MANY UMBRELLAS? ‘They sheltered thousands of pilgrims who 
gathered in the rain before St, Peter’s, Rome, to receive the blessing of the Pope. 
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With fully a thousand different brands of table 
salt to choose from, why do more than half of 
America’s housewives prefer Morton’s Iodized 
Salt? The answer lies in its cube-shaped crys- , 
tals, which tumble off one another instead of f-} 
sticking together like the flake crystals of \ 

ordinary salts. Thus it never lumps, cakes or J 
hardens, but pours freely rain or shine! 


And there is still another reason why the ma- 
jority of women use Morton’s Iodized Salt. It 
positively protects against simple goiter, a 
widely prevalent cause of ill health among 
children of school age. Remember, it costs a 
} family of average size but 10c a month to en- 
joy this salt that not only guards health but 
pours freely in any weather. Try it soon! 
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[ n the field of magazines, 
SUNSET is unique. No 
other publication gives you 
information on western gar- 
dening at just the time you 
need it; house plans that fit 
into the western landscape; 
year-round vacation and camp- 
ing ideas; recipes for pre- 
paring typically western foods 
--information useful only to 
you who live in the Pactfic 
West. Excellent as the east- 
ern publications are for gen- 
eral reading, if you live in 
the West you cannot get 
along without SUNSET! 
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A hemlock in the 
clouds, on Mt. Baker 


BERT HUNTOON PHOTO 


SUNSET GOLD 


MONG all the features of this West Coast that we who 

are so fortunate as to live here appreciate, there is one 
important point that is sometimes overlooked. It is our con- 
stant nearness to nature in all its primitive, rugged beauty 
and strength. Stretching back from each of the clusters of 
homes that we call cities and towns lie forests, mountains, 
miles upon miles of untamed wilderness. And we children 
of westward-pushing pioneers turn to that wilderness for fre- 
quent breaths of restoring, revivifying air. 

Much more than utterly fresh air and undiluted sunshine 
can the western out-of-doors give us. 

Have you ever driven along the brink of a cliff overhanging 
the Pacific, looking down upon blue coves and white bleached 
rocks below, looking up on the other side to rounded hilltops 
outlined against an intense blue sky? Drama and danger, 
beauty and faith are tangled in your mind, and you shrink a 
little at thought of your own slightness in the midst of such 
immensity. 

Have you loitered along a twisty little mountain trail of a 
road, where dignified redwoods step aside to let your auto- 
mobile pass? Have you looked down upon the tops of giant 
trees in the canyon below? Have you stopped, speechless, to 
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marvel at the blue light of afternoon on bald yellow hills 
across the valley? 

Have you, hiking along a brookside path, looked up with 
something like ecstasy at the pattern of leaves, crystallized 
lace against a heavenly sky? Have you, wandering, found an 
abandoned orchard in a little clearing, the trees heavy with 
dusky red fruit, and a couple of surprised deer scurrying off 
into the deep woods at your approach? 

Have you at night, snug in a little cabin on the bank of a 
stream, found something of pleasure and satisfaction in 
rambling reminiscence around the fire, with the murmur of 
the talkative little river furnishing music in the pauses? 
And have you, serious grown-up that you are, giggled delight- 
edly at the antics of a scampering stray kitten or a playful 
pup that has adopted you for the evening? 


HY am I asking you these questions? Because they are 

in a measure a test of your ability to find happiness—to 
adjust yourself, as the psychologists say, to life. If you are 
able to be happy with such simple pleasures, you can be 
happy with elaborate ones. And if you can find no satisfac- 
tion and joy in simple things, it is doubtful that all the gold 
in the world could buy you true content.—G. 4. C. 
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Sydney B. Mitchell’s 





ORDS cannot describe this excel- 

lent book, “From a Sunset 
Garden,”’ by Sydney B. Mitchell— 
you must see a copy to appreciate it. 
The volume is printed in clear, read- 
able type; well-bound, and attrac- 
tively illustrated with photographs 
from Mr. Mitchell’s own garden. 
There are twenty-five chapters, each 
devoted to some certain flower or 
group of flowers such as “‘plants for 
shaded places,”’ ‘‘wild plants and 
their uses,”’ etc.; the material on iris 
alone being worth the price of the 
book. A ready reference book for 
your garden book shelf—a pleasing 
gift for anyone who loves flowers! 





Sydney B. Mitchell 


YDNEY B. MITCHELL needs no introduc- 

tion to Sunset readers. Thousands of 
you are already following his articles that 
appear regularly in this magazine and know 
full well how reliable and up-to-date his 
garden information really is. Mr. Mitchell 
is a practical gardener—a practical writer. 
In his beautiful hillside garden in Berkeley 
he is at work constantly, trying out new 
varieties of plants, growing flowers under all 
sorts of conditions, studying and originating 
new varieties, which information is, in turn, 
passed along in his writings. Mr. Mitchell’s 
new book “From a Sunset Garden” gives 
you the benefit of his years of garden expe- 
rience here in the West. We, of Sunset 
Magazine, are happy indeed to d it. 





NEW 
GARDEN 
BOOK 


is ready 


for you 


JP eNOREDS of home gardeners all 
up and down the Pacific Coast 
have been waiting anxiously for Syd- 
ney B. Mitchell’s new garden book. 
... And here it is, just off the presses 
and all ready to help you with your 
fall and winter garden problems here 
in the Pacific West ... ‘‘From a 
Sunset Garden’’ by Sydney B. 
Mitchell is a book written for the 
particular home gardener, the man 
or woman who wants his garden (how- 
ever small) to be done in good taste and planted with those 
varieties that will give the finest display of bloom over the longest 
period of time .. . It is a book written simply enough for the 
tenderfoot, yet it is scientific enough for the expert horticulturist 
. .. Every shrub and plant mentioned is described so accurately 
and discussed so completely as to leave no doubt in your mind as 
to whether or not that shrub or plant belongs in your garden. 
. ..» Remember that “From a Sunset Garden” is a new book and 
not a revision of Mr. Mitchell’s former book “Gardening in 
California.”’ . . . Remember, too, that it is a book that will save 
you dollars in recommending the best plants for your garden. 
..- Knowing that thousands of Sunset readers will want this new 
book by Mr. Mitchell, the Sunset Book Department has arranged 
with the publishers to send copies from this office. Simply fill 
out the coupon below, attach your check for three dollars, mail 
it as directed below and the book will be forwarded to you with- 
out delay. 


PRICE .. POSTPAID Anywhere in the West $3.00 


Get Your Book Now—In Time For Fall Planting 


Pn denedietan ., ‘siuaiiemneee 
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' Sunset Magazine Book Department ! 
i : a 

i 1045 Sansome Street San Francisco, Calif. ’ 

a 

a 

: Enclosed you will find three dollars for which send me a copy : 

: of Sydney B. Mitchell’s new book, ‘*From a Sunset Garden.” 5 
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IVES there a man with soul so 

cheated that he never has known 
the joy of skiing by moonlight, of fol- 
lowing, whither it may lead, a rabbit 
track in the snow? I know there does 
and I sorrow for him. I hope that some 
time he may spend a winter, or at least 
part of a winter, in Alaska. 

When I first came to Alaska, my 
friends insisted that I stock up on books, 
sewing, and letter paper for “the long 
winter evenings.” It was a useless pro- 
vision; I seldom spent my evenings at 
home. 

When the sun gets down to just a low 
arc in the south, and the boats lengthen 
their time between visits to every ten 
days, then is the time to wax up your 
skis and put new thongs in your snow- 
shoes. Oil your boots then, and patch 
up your moccasins; winter’s playtime is 
here! ; 

The town I lived in on my first stay in 
Alaska was Valdez, the farthest north 
port open all year round. It is also the 
snow town, where the snow comes soon- 
est, gets deepest, and stays longest of 


“There's something about it all 
that calls you. The swish of skis, 
the crunch of snowshoes, are 
sounds you will never forget. 
Winter sports? Yes, we have them 
in this land of ice and snow!” 
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Why Not Spend 
Christmas in Alaska? 


Cold Facts 


by 
Eunice Mays Boyd 
of Fairbanks 


any incorporated town in Alaska. A 
favorite story of the old sourdoughs for 
the tourists and school teachers coming 
to Alaska is the one about a man who 
bought a lot in Valdez in the winter 
time. When the spring came and the 
snow melted, he discovered there were 
two houses on it! 

And there are times when one can 
almost believe that story. The second 
winter I was there we had ten feet of 
snow on the level and anywhere from 
fifteen to thirty feet in the drifts. One 
afternoon coming home from work after 
a heavy fresh snow and a lusty glacier 
wind, I had to worm my way on my 
stomach between a snow drift and the 
porch roof, and “‘belly-buster’’ down to 
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Believe it or not; it’s true. 


” 


the door. 
That, of course, was “unusual weather. 
Ordinarily the snow is only five or six 
feet on the level! 

In Valdez the automobiles hibernate 
for the winter; the road out of town (the 
Richardson Highway, commonly called 
“The Trail’) is closed; and the heavy 
draying around town is done on sleds 
by sturdy horses, or on foot by sturdy 
men. The sidewalks are not kept shov- 
eled (that would be supermen’s work), 
but a trail is beaten down, and when you 
want to go off the trail, you take to skis 
or snowshoes; all the fences are covered, 
and you have no hindrance. From the 
trails, steps are cut in the snow, and you 
go down, instead of up, into the houses. 
Even the airplanes go on skis in that 
country. 

But though you have all this snow, 
you seldom have cold weather on the 
coast. Only occasionally does it get 
below zero. But don’t mistakenly think 
it’s asummer climate. Valdez sometimes 
has a glacier wind that may blow for a 
day or two, or may blow for a week or 
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two, that freezes the very marrow in 
your bones. And the other coast towns 
now and then have rain in the winter 
that turns to glare ice, and then—watch 
your step! But the coast doesn’t have 
the 40 and S50 and 60 below zero weather 
of the interior to contend with. In Val- 
dez, except for the days of the wind, you 
can be out every day of the winter with- 
out discomfort. I know, for I prac- 
tically was. Of course, you must go 
prepared. By that, I don’t mean woolen 
underwear, but I do mean plenty of 
woolen outer-wear. 

The tourist season in Alaska is the 
summer time, but it has always been a 
source of wonder to me why it isn’t the 
winter time. Of course, Alaska is beau- 
tiful in the summer, but it seems to me 
that it is even more beautiful, and cer- 
tainly more typical, in the winter. You 
would not get so much enjoyment out of 
the boat trip, of course, but looking out 
from the warmth of the social hall, at 
the towering, snow-clad mountains that 
you're slipping by, is an experience in 
itself; and after you get there—the joy 
of the outdoor winter life. You don’t 
even have to be an expert at winter 
sports to get the thrill. Just get out and 
wallow in the snow, flounder in it, play 
with it. And if you haven’t seen snow 
for as long a time as I hadn’t when I 
first came to Alaska, that’s what you'll 
want to do. Even if you are a novice, 
don’t let it bother you. Anyone can 
walk on snowshoes, and you'll never for- 
get the downright ecstasy of learning to 
keep right side up on skis. Tumbling in 
snow is like tumbling in hay, and half 
the fun of learning. 

You can always find accommodations 
in any town where the boat stops. Some 
are better than others, but you can cer- 
tainly get a bed, food, and hot water, 
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More winter scenes in Alaska, 
land of the midnight sun and win- 
ter thrills—America’s last frontier 


and what more do you want for a winter 
vacation? In Valdez, none of the hotel 
rooms have private baths—but why be 
proud? Use the one the gods provide. 
After all, in ‘America’s last frontier” we 
should be thankful for inside plumbing. 
Or, if you want to be even more inde- 
pendent, Valdez is provided with more 
houses than it is with people to live in 
them, left-overs from the booming days 
of the Gold Rush. You can take a house 
of your own, with a bath, for a small 
sum. 

If you want a winter vacation de luxe, 
stop in Cordova, where an excellent 
hotel has all the modern conveniences, 
and where you can be transported to and 
from the lake in an automobile. They 
have splendid skating on the lake. Or go 
on to Anchorage, a half day’s train trip 
from Seward, on the coast, through 
beautiful mountain scenery. There they 
have two nice hotels, and you can always 
get a car, a pair of skis, and a rope, and 
go skimming through the countryside at 
thirty miles an hour. It is wonderful 
sport. If you are “doing Alaska” in 
February, you can go on up the railroad 
to Fairbanks, a day and a half from 
Anchorage, to see the dog derby; and 
if it’s not too late, you may get in on 
the curling, that old Scotch sport played 
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on ice with stone missiles that look like 
tea kettles. 

All the towns are fun and have their 
own particular charm; you couldn’t go 
wrong in any selection. I have chosen 
Valdez for my chief conversational back- 
ground because that is the town I know 
best, because it is so much smaller and 
has so much more snow and so much less 
modernity, that it seems to me even 
more Alaskan, and has for me an even 
stronger appeal than some of the other 
places. 

In the winter time Valdez is set in a 
beautiful crystal bowl. There is a tree- 
dotted, four-mile glacial moraine at the 
back and on both sides of it. In front 
of it lies the bay, looking like a land- 
locked lake; and around it all, the moun- 
tains, pure white, rise five thousand feet 
to the sky. Contrary to popular belief, 
it is not dark all winter long in Alaska. 
In Valdez it’s light in the morning just 
as early as you want to get up. And if 
you have been out in the woods and are 
coming home in the middle of the after- 
noon, you come straight into the sunset 
that lies, bright banded, behind a jagged 
chain of mountains beyond the bay. 
And the tips of all the peaks along the 
north are heavily flushed, as if a bright 
pink scallop had been flung across their 
winter dress of white. 

There are so many places you can go 
and things you can see in the winter 
when the brush is weighed down with 
snow, and the creeks are bridged with it, 
and the bears are all asleep. You can 
go away across the glacier flats and 
through the patches of cottonwood and 
spruce. You can follow a snowshoe trail, 
or you can strike out in the trackless 
snow and break a new trail for yourself. 
It’s fun to follow a rabbit track to see 
where it may lead you, and occasionally 
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a wolf or lynx track may cross your path. 
Now and then you may see a rabbit in 
its winter coat of white, or perhaps a 
ptarmigan, that bird so delicious to eat, 
whose feathers also turn white in the 
winter. One time my husband and I 
came across a porcupine trail, and pres- 
ently we came to the “porkies” them- 
selves, sitting up in a spruce tree, eating 
the bark and staring down at us with 
their little monkey faces. Standing on 
one foot, we poked them with our skis 
to see them shamble up a little farther 
and turn around to glare. But usually 
one sees no form of life. All around you 
is just white snow, etched here and there 
with bare branched trees; and all around 
you is silence, such an intense quiet that 
the swishing of your skis seems almost 
like whispering in church. 

A favorite haunt of ours was a group 
of miniature mountains that reared their 
heads up near the lake. (Usually the 
lake is too deeply covered with snow for 
skating.) These mountains were just 
right for skiing, neither too wild nor too 
tame; and many a glorious Sunday we 
spent there, panting our way to the top, 
and swooping our breath-taking way to 
the bottom. Unfortunately, I did most 
of my swooping on the point of my chin 
or the seat of my breeches; but no matter 
which end up you do it, it’s loads of fun 
and excitement. 

One day we went out to the glacier, 
four miles across the flats, and sliding 
wildly off it on its fresh winter coating 
of snow gives you even more of a thrill 
when you realize that this was thé very 
glacier the ’98ers used as a pass between 
the mountains to get in to Dawson and 
Kluteena Lake in the early days. 

But the daytime outings are by no 
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means the only ones, nor even the ones 
that are the most fun. When the moon 
comes out in Alaska, the whole snow 
covered country takes up the reflection 
and joins with the moon to make of it 
all a silver glory. The moon is so bright 
that it casts a deeper shadow than the 
street lights, and it is strong enough to 
distinguish near-by colors. Such nights 
are lovely. You can see for miles away, 
and the mountains around you shine 
like molten silver. But for all its radi- 
ance, moonlight is just a little deceptive, 
and when you’re skiing along, cheerful 
as can be, without seeing it your skis 
come to a little depression, and down you 
slide, gasping with the unexpected de- 
light of it. But for those who don’t like 
to skid without warning, the slow but 
sures, there are always snowshoes. 

On the dark nights in February after 
the oelichan start running, one may also 
go fishing. For this sport, the darker the 
night the better. You walk along the 
beach in high gum boots, and when you 
come to the creeks, you wade up them, 
holding a dip net in one hand and a 
carbide light in the other. You see a 
shadow in the water, dart down with 
your net, and if you’re quick enough, up 
comes a little silver fish, or two, or three, 
or a netful. Another big thrill for you! 








And on the nights when you’ve been 
out in the snow all day, or there’s a 
storm, or you just don’t feel like being 
energetic, you can play bridge with 
people who are experts, you can dance 
with people who have the joy of dancing 
in their veins, or you can sit around the 
fire and listen to the old sourdoughs 
swapping yarns of the days of ’98, yarns 
that get bigger as the evenings get later, 
yarns that you'll laugh at, shiver at, 
sigh at, but that will never lose your 
interest. 

There’s something about it all that 
calls you. The swish of skis, the crunch 
of snowshoes, are sounds you will never 
forget. The feel of the wind in your face 
as you sweep down a hill, the sight of 
the bare etched trees with their white 
background of towering mountains, the 
lure of the zigzag rabbit track—these 
things will stay with you always. And 
if you haven’t heard them, or seen them, 
or felt them, they are something you 
will always be missing. 

Winter sports? Yes, we have them. 
But you make your own. You don’t 
wait in line till the next toboggan comes 
up. Remember, if you decide to be a 
winter tourist in Alaska, you'll be one of 
the first of your kind. But isn’t there, 
somehow, a thrill in pioneering? 


Editor’s Note:—We do hope that a 
few of you who read this can really 
make the trip to Alaska this winter. 
Miss Iversen, our travel editor, has col- 
lected the information about boats, ac- 
commodations, expenses and the like, so 
if you are interested, write her for details. 
And if you do make the trip be sure to 
write us all about it when you return 
We shall be glad to have your description 
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GOOD TASTE IN 
WESTERN GARDENS 


By 
Ralph Cornell 


Landscape Architect 


This treatment of a garden walk 
ties the fruit orchard into the 
more intimate details of house 
and garden in a way at once 
effective and without extrava- 
gance. The garden of Mrs. 
Craig Heberton, Montecito 


ROBABLY the first step to be taken 

toward insuring good taste in a gar- 
den should be for the owner to indulge 
in a little honest introspection. Some of 
us are sufficiently well acquainted with 
ourselves to make this act very simple, 
or even unessential. But an occasional 
member of the human family may be 
given to day dreaming or romancing to 
the extent that his fancies reach beyond 
the realm of the practicable or attain- 
able. To him an inward turning of his 
mental gaze may, on occasion, be of 
practical help. 

By this I mean that the first essential 
to a properly laid out garden, however 
small, is that it fit the needs and the 
habits of the person, or better, the fam- 
ily, for whom it is built. A competitive 
spirit, or the great American pastime of 
falling in line to join the procession and 
do as nearly like one’s neighbor as pos- 
sible, might stimulate one into an effort 
toward garden achievements that would 
not be an expression of his own taste or 
of his own home routine. But it is prob- 
able that such cases are in the minority. 
I believe that most persons are very 
individualistic at heart and that with a 
little encouragement and guidance they 
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First in a Series of Three 
ArticlesOn An Exceed- 


ingly Important Subject 
xk * 


will rejoice in the attempt at expressing 
their various personalities in their sur- 
roundings. 

Every housewife has very definite 
ideas about the planning of her home 
and can usually tell the architect just 
how she wants things. And the good 
architect is glad to listen, for he, in his 
designing, is alert to read the desires and 
tastes of his client and translate them 
into the architectural expression of his 
building. The landscape architect is 
equally eager to learn the owner’s de- 
sires and tastes, for the garden should be 
as much a part of the life and expression 
of the owner as is the house. 

Any dwelling completely dominates 
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the area immediately about it. Such 
space not actually occupied by house 
and driveway and garage, in the average 
town or city home, is taken over by the 
garden. The house and garden thus 
combine to furnish the stage upon which 
the drama and comedy of daily routine 
life are enacted. Good judgment de- 
mands that the garden, as well as the 
house, be planned to lend itself con- 
veniently to the coming and going and 
use of the several actors who occupy 
this stage of life. 

Most of man’s creative energy is con- 
sumed in an effort to adapt his environ- 
ment to his needs; needs which change 
with his own growth and development 
and with the changes in habits of life 
that are brought about by any external 
causes whatsoever. And here, it seems 
to me, is where taste enters into the 
scheme of things—right down at the 
fundamental beginnings of the struggle. 
A garden might be perfect in design or 
composition and yet it would be in poor 
taste unless it were adapted to the needs 
of those for whom it was built. It should 
harmonize with the architecture of the 
house and it should fit the topography 
and site upon which it is built; but 
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Many meals might be served most delightfully in the open air if more 

homes were built with patios like the one above, sheltered both from 

weather and the eye of the passing public. The residence of Leo V. 
Youngworth, Culver City, California 


these, too, should be determined in the 
very beginning by the needs and the 
habits and the background of experience 
of the owner. The garden should be 
made a part of the home life and cannot 
be successful if considered apart from 
the house plan and its furnishings and 
from the people who are to occupy it. 

For this reason no two gardens are 
alike. For this reason it is fundamen- 
tally wrong and in bad taste to copy, 
piecemeal, and transplant a garden from 
one environment to another. For this 
reason your garden should not look like 
mine and I should not covet yours 
merely because it is well done and in 
good taste with your needs. 

Some persons wish a garden only to 
look at, as one would enjoy any sym- 
metrical or colorful pattern. Others 
wish a garden for the flowers that may 
be cut and gathered for use in the house. 
Others desire a garden in which to spend 
hours of outdoor living. Only as it 
meets such individual needs can a gar- 
den be said to be in good taste. 

Most of us would glean more joy from 
our gardens if they were more intimately 
tied into our daily habits. For example, 
I feel that here in the West, too little 
use is made of the patio and garden ter- 
race. Many meals might be most de- 
lightfully served in the open air if our 
houses and gardens were planned to 
facilitate such practice, with shelter 
from unpleasant winds or an over- 
zealous sun. Private, enclosed gardens 
invite family use in ways impossible to 
the open, parklike planting of a yard. 
The relation of the garden to sunshine 
and shade and prevailing winds greatly 
affects its usefulness, adding to or de- 
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tracting from its inviting charm and 
accessibility. 

In addition to this, a garden must be 
built to meet its environment of climate, 
soil and exposure. It is poor taste in a 
garden to combat nature beyond the 
point where man can reasonably control 
the cultural conditions. A garden of 
cacti in an undrained bog or a fernery 
in a hot, sunny exposure are ridiculously 
absurd examples of attempting to do the 
impossible. But there are many times 
when failure in the garden may be traced 
to a lack of understanding of the physi- 
cal adaptations of plant life; or where 
inappropriate planting has been brought 
about by the fact of reason yielding to 
desire for a certain thing, with the gar- 
dener hoping against hope that the 
miraculous will happen. Good taste in 
the garden demands that all possible in- 
fluences on either its use or behavior be 
weighed in the balance of planning and 
recognized for their just values. 

Thus it is that a city garden should be 
differently planned than a country or 
small-town garden. In the first place the 





A Typical Letter 

inn. very much interested in secur- 

ing acopy of your SUNSET Gar- 
den Book which I consider the best pub- 
lication of tts type that I have ever seen. 
I am a teacher of agriculture and land- 
scape gardening in the High Schools 
and I feel certain that your book will be 
a big aid to me in my teaching work. If 
you have any other publications of this 
type I would be very glad to have them 
as I need all the reference I can get in 
my work with young people.” —E.E.P. 
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The selection of plant materials is important not alone from the 

standpoint of design but from that of maintenance. This planting, 

against a garden wall, is chosen to withstand sun and heat. The 
home of Gainsborough Heath, San Marino 





average city property is more restricted 
because of higher land values and more 
intensive development. This makes it 
both desirable and necessary to get all 
possible use and value from every square 
inch of the urban property. The smaller 
garden must be more carefully planned 
and intensively used to yield its owners 
proper returns in better living environ- 
ment and to protect them from the stress 
and strain of contact with the pulsing 
tension of city life. The city garden, too, 
must quite logically be more purely 
aesthetic and frankly in contrast to out- 
side environments, since the urban 
dweller has less opportunity for the re- 
freshment of the outdoors in its natural 
beauty. 

It is also quite logical that a rural 
garden should tend more to sprawl at 
ease in the larger freedom of lower land 
values and nearby fields. But this does 
not mean that it should lose its acces- 
sibility from the house nor its intimacy 
with the living habits of the owner. In 
fact it well may combine the utilitarian 
(in other sense than its livableness) with 
the aesthetic. That is, a suburban or 
rural garden may have its berry patch, 
its vegetable plot, its vines and fruit 
trees all included in a general plan that 
is knit together and coordinated, attrac- 
tive and satisfying in every way. 

Regardless of the size of a garden it is 
always a matter of judgment to plan its 
component parts and details with con- 
sideration for the general upkeep. The 
cost of maintenance should be in ratio 
with the general living budget of the 
owner; and this cost will depend in large 
part upon the type of plan that is devel- 
oped. The size of a garden affects its 
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upkeep, obviously, but one garden may 
be planned so that it is simpler and 
easier to maintain than another garden 
of less size but different arrangement. 
Formal garden patterns generally re- 
quire much more care than informal 
patterns that need not be kept too 
scrupulously neat—although the truth 
of this statement might be completely 
reversed if a formal garden pattern were 
extremely simple and the informal one 
complex. The proportion of lawn and 
flower beds and trees all affect the up- 
keep cost, as do the types of plants used. 
Climatic factors enter in to the extent 
that a garden in our Pacific Northwest 
might, with very casual care, provide 
garden effects entirely impossible, or at 
least impracticable, to Southern Calli- 
fornia conditions. The selection of plant 
materials and their arrangement are im- 
portant, not alone from the standpoint 
of planning design, but from the stand- 
point of maintenance and, perhaps, the 
very existence of the garden. 

Again, one owner will wish to do part 
or all of the garden work himself. An- 
other will hire it done and assume only 
the responsibility of paying the bills. 
Good judgment leads the owner or his 
landscape architect to bear these facts 
well in mind when he is planning. Only 
experience and judgment, that is educa- 
tion or taste, can guide one in such mat- 
ters. For these reasons men train them- 
selves in the profession of landscape 
architecture that they may sell judg- 
ment and service, in this field, to those 
whose major interests have been along 
other lines. One writer has said, “The 
fewer things a man knows, the more we 
call him an expert.” 

In this connection it may be said that 
any garden, though nothing more than 


(Below) This garden of Mrs. Bettye K. Cree, of Palm Springs, was 
built to meet its environment of climate, soil and exposure. A desert 
home in a setting of creosote bush and gray sage 
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Friends In A City 


\ \ E are the city dwellers, you and I, 
And we would meet, oh, often, if we could; 
But tangled streets and high walls on the 

sky 
Have separated us—you who are good 
And true, and I who love you... Days go 
fast 
And though I miss you much, I seldom see 
Your face, or you see mine as years fly past. 
The city throbs between us ceaselessly. 


If we lived on a prairie, you and I, 

With this same distance that divides us 
here, 

We would be neighbors there. The friendly 
sky 

Would tuck our little houses in, my dear, 

And out across the miles a path would go. 

Seeking each other, we would follow it; 

And every night our little lamps would 
glow, 

Cheerful and warm for each when they 
were ltt. 

—Grace Noll Crowell 


a single flower bed, must have two 
fundamental things to make it success- 
ful. It must first have a plan conceived 
in good taste, even though the plan be no 
more than a mental picture; and sec- 
ondly, it must have intelligent care and 
upkeep that are sympathetic toward and 
striving for the results envisioned in the 
plan. Sometimes I think that proper 
planning is ninety per cent responsible 
for the success of a tasteful garden; and 
then again I am sure that proper main- 
tenance accounts for more than ninety 
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per cent of our successful gardens. Cer- 
tainly a satisfactory achievement of the 
garden goal cannot be expected short of 
the proper co-ordination of these two 
things. Either one without the other 
supplies but half the ingredients for a 
happy garden. 

Thus, whether an owner is working 
out his problems alone or is consulting 
with another in solving them, he must 
be honest with himself if his garden is 
to be in good taste. For the garden plan 
should interpret his background of ex- 
perience as reflected in his habits of life 
and thought. So I say, look into your 
own life and seek the truth and, as you 
recognize it, you will have made one 
step forward toward the realization of 
good taste in your garden plan. 


Editor's Note—We feel very happy 
about this new series of articles on good 
taste in western gardens. Here on the 
Pacific Coast where we spend so many 
months out of doors and where our gar- 
dens are definitely a part of our home 
life, it is most important that our gar- 
dens reflect our very best taste and judg- 
ment. Mr. Cornell, noted landscape 
architect of Southern California, has 
made a special study of the problems in- 
volved in the planning of all types of 
home gardens here in the West and in 
this series of articles he passes along 
basic ideas which can be applied to your 
specific needs. 

In the next article in this series Mr. 
Cornell will discuss plant materials and 
their selections and in the third article 
he will recommend ways of making over 
ordinary city lot gardens into outdoor 
living rooms of real charm and beauty. 
We suggest that you study these dis- 
cussions with more than usual diligence. 





Here the 24' x 44! garden is intimately tied into the family daily life 
by this covered porch that opens directly from the dining room. The 
home of Andrew Blackmore, Los Angeles 
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The Howard ‘fones Garden 


Plant hese Annuals Now 


ALIFORNIA with its cool, but not 

cold, and normally wet winters and 
its long, dry, sunny summers, is pre- 
eminently the country of the annual, and 
of the fall sown annual at that. With 
summers guaranteed to ripen their seed 
and, commonly, early rains to germinate 
and carry them through the early stages 
of growth, a long period of cool, damp 
weather to induce root growth, and a 
spring to bring out the flowers, they 
could ask for no more suitable condi- 
tions. The following list of annuals in- 
cludes some natives, some immigrants, 
some best started in the natural way 
outdoors, some best sown in flats, but 
all responding favorably to a fall rather 
than a spring beginning. 


The California Poppy 


Undoubtedly entitled to first con- 
sideration, not merely because it is our 
state flower but because of its ease of 
culture and brilliancy of garden effect, 
is the California Poppy, unfortunate 
only in having so difficult a name as 
eschscholtzia to spell. We are of course 
well acquainted with the typical wild 
form, with its blazing orange color. It 
is often found in informal gardens all 
over the state, sometimes well placed but 
too often associated with magenta petu- 
nias or some other companions equally 
unsuited to bring out its best qualities. 
When a few years ago I first grew some 
of the other colors, the cream or ivory 
white and the wallflower red, surprise 
was expressed by many of my visitors 
that there were other shades easier to 
blend into the garden picture than the 
terribly assertive orange form. What 
would these have said had they exam- 
ined, as I did two years ago, trials at the 
Royal Horticultural Society’s gardens 
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By 
Sydney B. Mitchell 


Sunset Garden Consultant 


near London of dozens of color selections 
sent in by seedsmen, English and Ameri- 
can, in white, yellow, orange, scarlet, 
crimson, purple, and rose selfs, bicolors 
with white or cream petals with rose 
reverse, many pleated or fluted, some 
few double, some rampant, others com- 
pact in growth. 

While most American seedsmen offer 
a rather limited number of separate 
colors, there are enough for any begin- 
ner. It is true that varieties vary in 
vigor, but all are of the easiest culture, 
the one thing to remember being their 
decided objection to being moved or 
transplanted. But sown in the open 
ground, the fine seed being mixed with 
dry sand so as to scatter it more evenly, 
it germinates readily in October or 
November if we have rains or give arti- 
ficial watering. Here and in all other 
cases where the space is large and weeds 
are common, it is best to water the 
ground or let the first rains germinate 
the weed seeds and hoe them off before 
sowing one’s poppies, or indeed any fall 
sown annuals. After some growth has 
been made, thin out the plants to give 
each an opportunity for self-develop- 
ment. They will flower freely all spring, 
then take a rest and come on again in 
late summer with the encouragement of 
a good watering. Everyone will have a 
preference in varieties. Autumn Glory, 
Enchantress, Sunlight, and Ramona are 
a quartette which appealed to me. 
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Every Californian thinks of lupines 
with the golden poppies. They do make 
a striking combination. From the lists 
of our native flower seed specialists, an- 
nual species can be found in a variety of 
heights and from white, lavender, blue 
and white, to deep blue- or red-purples, 
all at their best fall sown in the open 
ground and in drifts or masses rather 
than in small clumps or single lines. 
True, their season of flowering is gen- 
erally short and when they go to seed 
they have done their work and refuse to 
be urged or coaxed into living longer, 
but they are so easy and so well adapted 
to sowing in the less kept part of the 
garden that they might more often be 
found in places now left bare over winter. 
Some few varieties, chiefly of Lupinus 
Hartwegii, have been developed by seeds- 
men and selected for good clear colors— 
white, sky blue, dark blue, and rose, the 
paler blue an unusually pleasing shade, 
and as they grow into good, branched, 
two foot high plants when in flower they 
offer the best substitute in dry, warm 
springs and early summers for the per- 
ennial lupine of Oregon, L. polyphyllus, 
which has been so improved by the 
English specialists that all who have 
seen it want to try to get the same effects, 
a practical impossibility in California. 


Godetias 


Godetias are best known to most of 
us as the lavender-pink, darker-centered 
flowers we sce while driving through the 
coast ranges of California in early sum- 
mer, their season of flowering being due 
their popular name of ‘Farewell to 
Spring’. This is one of our California 
natives which has undergone great 
change in the hands of seedsmen, so that 
leaving us like a simple country girl it 
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In Berkeley, California 


comes back a grand dame, fit to com- 
pete with azaleas as pot plants and gor- 
geous in the garden. There are two 
quite distinct strains of these improved 
godetias. The first, of lesser inherent 
beauty or garden use, is dwarf, usually 
with single flowers in large terminal 
heads. Lady Albemarle in crimson and 
Duchess of Albany in pure white are 
examples of this type, which from its 
compact habit and flat flower heads is 
well adapted to bedding and mass 
planting, where it can make most pleas- 
ant pictures. I remember well such a 
one at Carmel Highlands, where in early 
summer a sandy bank was so gay with 
these godetias that it was a delight to 
the passer-by, yet it must have come 
from simply scattering the seed in fall 
and thinning out a little after they got 
going well. 

Far more important, however, is the 
second strain, much taller varieties, with 
their flowers in long, loose sprays with a 
far wider color range and with many 
double as well as single forms. It is 
these tall doubles, in white, pale or deep 
pink, rose, and reds which have been so 
popular as greenhouse pot plants in 
England as well as most satisfactory an- 
nuals for the summer garden, vying 
with the Indian azaleas in brilliancy and 
mass of flowers. ‘These may be raised as 
easily as the dwarf strain from an open 
ground sowing, or if that is preferred 
they can be started in a flat and set out 
in the garden while quite small, for in 
California they are well able to pass 
through our winter. 

Clarkias 

Of clarkias one could repeat much of 
what has been said of godetias. These 
are again California natives, and once 
more there are two distinct strains, the 
pulchella and the elegans varieties. The 
former are again the dwarfer ones and 
their flowers come in clusters, while the 
latter bloom in long, loose sprays. I 
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should certainly prefer the elegans forms, 
indeed many seedsmen list but these and 
only the double-flowering ones, in clear 
colors like Salmon Queen or Scarlet 
Beauty, great improvements over the 
rather washy pinks of the clarkia in its 
native state. Certainly the easiest way 
to grow clarkias is from sowing in the 
open ground with early thinning to pre- 
vent crowding. They flower quickly and 
are over rather soon, so that if they are 
wanted all summer as well as in spring 
additional sowings should be made in 
April and June. 
Larkspurs 

While we have many larkspurs in 
California, ours are perennials, so we 
have to leave our natives to get the fine 
annual European larkspurs, comforting 
ourselves with the knowledge that it has 
been in California seed farms that this 
flower has been of late years so greatly 
improved in size, height, and in its 
shades of pink and rose as to have almost 
as great a claim to consideration as its 
big perennial relatives. Over them it 
has the advantage of coming easily from 
seed, preferably fall sown, and always 
where the plants are to bloom when pos- 
sible, as they do resent transplanting. 
But started early and thinned out to a 
foot or so apart while still young, they 
develop into tall plants, widely branched 
above their single stems. They flower 
for many weeks in early summer and 
provide greatly appreciated cutting 
spikes, as well as gladden the garden 
with their gayety. The color series in- 
cludes white, lavender, mauve, purple, 
pink, salmon, and rose, good in them- 
selves and fortunately all combining to 
give that mixture of clear colors we asso- 
ciate with Dresden china. If you are 
much bothered with birds in fall you 
may have to screen your patch of annual 
larkspurs while they are very young, as 
some birds seem particularly keen on 
the young shoots of members of the 
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ranunculus or buttercup family, to which 
larkspurs belong. 


Calendula 


Until recent years the calendula, some- 
times called pot marigold, has not been 
held in high estimation, though it has 
often been naturalized in half-wild gar- 
dens where it makes patches of bright 
orange most of the year and in winter 
gives flowers for cutting when these are 
scarce. An annual of the easiest culture, 
with some preference for sandy soils and 
for salt air, it can be grown almost any- 
where by sowing in the open ground 
with the fall rains, but equally well can 
be started in boxes and transplanted 
into the garden. Its placid acceptance 
of long seasons of drought particularly 
endears it to those who are tired of hold- 
ing hoses and paying water bills. With 
the turn of taste to cut-flower arrange- 
ments of striking contrasts and strong 
colors there have been evolved some im- 
proved forms. Golden Ball, Orange Ball, 
Radio, Sensation are a few of those selec- 
tions within the limited color range 
possible. 

Antirrhinum 

The two remaining selections are an- 
nuals which are equally good for fall or 
summer planting but not necessarily in 
the same localities. The first of these is 
the popular antirrhinum or snapdragon, 
best treated as an annual though it often 
persists for two or more years. Where it 
is not affected by the rust which dis- 
figures, weakens, and ultimately kills it, 
there is no bedding plant of comparable 
ease, cheapness, and wide appreciation. 
Its delightful series of colors (which in- 
cludes besides pure yellows, pinks, and 
reds, many lovely combinations of rose 
and gold, scarlet and yellow, bronze and 
pink) gives clear, clean, and bright tones, 
while there are strains of varying habit 
from rather dumpy little dwarfs, through 

(Continued on page 39) 
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this long, rambling, delightfully 
English colonial residence, we have 
the home of Mr. Harry A. Herzog, well- 
known Portland architect. Built on a 
55 x 100 foot lot and to conform to the 
building restrictions (requiring a 25-foot 
setback on both streets and a five-foot 
margin at the rear) there was but a 
space of 25 x 57 feet for the house itself. 
Faced with such a problem, Mr. Herzog 
has achieved eight comfortable rooms, 
an interesting exterior with individual 
roof lines and an unusually well-con- 
structed building at comparatively low 
cost. 

The house is built of cedar shakes, 
hand split with butts laid twelve inches 
to the weather over one-half inch insu- 
lation boards, while interlocking weather 
strips protect all exterior openings. The 
roof is of shingles, painted green, to 
harmonize with the white walls, lighter 
green shutters and red brick walks. 

It has a hot-water heating system with 
an automatic oil burner, wall-concealed 
radiators and could be built at today’s 
costs for $12,000.—Naomi N. Swett. 
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OME houses, like some persons, grow 
old gracefully and some houses like 
some persons never grow old. This is the 
story of an old “gingerbread” house, 
which, like Aunt Mary, was rejuvenated. 
It was built as showy as an old Mis- 
sissippi steamboat and after a style of 
architecture which definitely domi- 
nated the period in which it was con- 
structed (nearly half a century ago)—an 
architecture which perished with the 
conditions that produced it. But re- 
cently the old house had its face lifted 
and its hair bobbed, and to look at it 
today one would no more associate it 
with romance and the gay nineties than 
one would a radio or vacuum cleaner, 
since today it is as modern as either of 
these. 

There is nothing on the outside except 
a glorified bay window to suggest that 
the handsome stucco, tile roofed Spanish 
home of Mr. and Mrs. Horace Jackson, 
at 3501 Front street, San Diego, Calif., 
was once the home of Mrs. Jackson’s 
parents, the late Mr. and Mrs. W. W. 
Stewart, pioneer Californians. 

The old house originally stood on the 
corner of State and E streets, San Diego, 
in all its baroque beauty (unless that is 
too paradoxical a description), with its 
generous allotment of tawdry ginger- 
bread. 

It was one of many of those fine old 
guardians of the past which were built 
to withstand the weather and time if not 


By Eileen Jackson 


Winner of First Prize in 


Home Improvement Contest 
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An Old 


san Diego Home 


Is Reyuvenated 


the whims of architectural fashion. But 
it, unlike most of those old homes built 
when hospitality was a real art, when 
the hearth was the hub of family and 
social life, was not destined to be 
wrecked for scrap lumber and replaced 
by an unsubstantial stucco bungalow. 
There are many old early California 
mansions built of wood brought around 
the Horn in the old days, which are still 
standing and which do not deserve to be 
wrecked and replaced. Many of their 
owners, indeed, for sentiment’s and 
economy’s sake wish to preserve them 
but do not know how to get rid of the 
gingerbread and still keep the best fea- 
tures. The rejuvenation of this house 
may give them a happy thought. 

The Jackson house was designed in an 
age when decoration’s purpose was in 
itself and not that of forming part of a 
unified design, and the best you can say 
for such excessive trimming was that it 
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was sometimes imaginative, sometimes 
surprising. It was built at a time when 
parlors were small and formal and stuffy; 
when the sofas were wrapped in dusters 
except when the pastor called. 

The house didn’t grow old gracefully. 
It had its fancy, ornate trim, its bay 
windows, some too-small rooms, and a 
declining neighborhood to live down. 
But it was finally rescued by Mrs. Jack- 
son, the daughter of its builder. She 
calls the house her “background” and 
wishing to preserve that background she 
rescued it. Houses have much to do 
with the happiness, the destiny, and 
even the poise of the people who live in 
them. It is Anatole France who points 
out the inestimable value in memories, 
in the “background” that a person can 
enjoy if he has lived since birth in the 
same house. Mrs. Jackson played in the 
house as a young child, she made her 
debut in it, she was married there and 
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now though she is old enough to be a 
grandmother she still lives in the house. 
In September of this year it was the 
setting for the marriage of Eleanor Rey- 
nolds, niece of Mrs. Jackson, and grand- 
daughter of the builders of the ginger- 
bread house, and Lt. Stanhope Cotton 
Ring, U. S. N., recently aide at the 
White House. It is a coincidence that 
the wedding in 1895 of the bride’s pa- 
rents, the late Capt. and Mrs. Ziba Wells 
Reynolds—the first large naval wedding 
in San Diego—also took place in the old 
house. 

The old house’s hair was bobbed, figu- 
ratively speaking, but that was by acci- 
dent. Mrs. Jackson decided to move the 
house into a neighborhood where busi- 
ness houses, factories and garages did 
not press in upon it. But to move a 
large, three-story house through a mod- 
ern city, which does not as yet have 
its telephone and electric light wires 
underground, is awkward and impos- 
sible. So off had to come the top story— 
the old ballroom where all the fun in the 
world must have been enjoyed. 

The rejuvenation was not complete. 
Bay windows were taken off relentlessly 
except one in the front room, and even 
a large section of the house, including 


Our Garden House 
on the Garage 


This 


UR back yard is 37x80 feet located 

on a steep bank. When we built 
our double garage 20x20 feet, it took up 
quite a bit of the yard. The top was 
level with the yard so we built a pergola 
on the roof, using tar and gravel first 
and then a board floor 6 inches above 
this, boards spaced to form good drain- 
age. We used 6x8 inch beams for the 
frame of the pergola. The north and 
part of the west side is glazed, the rest 
is lattice trimmed. 

The side facing the street has a win- 
dow box 6 feet long in which bulbs, 
trailing plants and ferns are growing. 
One corner has a roof 8x1o feet, thus 
providing shelter for our couch and also 
ts a handy place to store chairs in rainy 
weather. We have a long table and 
benches. This summer we built a bar- 
becue grill that works fine. “SuNsET’s 
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Idea Won Honorable 


Our Home Improvement Contest 


the sitting room, was entirely removed. 

Fireplaces which, like bathrooms in 
the modern house, were as numerous as 
the rooms, were jerked from their walls. 
But they were too handsome in some 
cases and too much in the tradition to 
discard, so Mrs. Jackson has had them 
inserted in the wall of her glassed-in 
patio and begonia-fern garden. From 
their gaping depths come forth maiden- 
hair ferns instead of a hearth fire which 
formerly gave warmth and cheer to the 
old upstairs rooms. One mantel inserted 
in the brick wall of the patio garden is 
an adequate substitute for a tiled wall 
fountain. 

Mrs. Jackson has saved even some of 
the gingerbread trimming. She has had 
one interesting piece turned into a gate 
of unusual proportions and so decorative 
is it that one’s prejudices against ginger- 
bread vanish. 

The exterior is completely deceiving, 
the old wooden “wedding cake house,” 
having been iced over with a modern 
stucco frosting. The flat Spanish roof 
with tile fringing was easily achieved 
when the attic was chopped off in the 
moving. Little wrought-iron balconies 
were placed at the old windows, which 
are further modernized with awnings. 


Mention in 


ideas helped a lot in the 
planning.” Potted plants, 
ferns, and hanging bas- 
kets, comfortable chairs 
make this a very pleasant 
outdoor living room. 
There is a bird bath 
near that attracts birds, 
bees, and butterflies. It 
is interesting to watch 
these garden friends. We 
entertain a lot in our 
“summer home” at home. For our 
evening parties, our outdoor Christmas 
lights give a very festive atmosphere. 
Vines have been planted of a different 
blossoming season. We have yellow 
jasmine; clematis; Belle of Portugal, 
Dorothy Perkins and Silver Moon roses; 
Cobra scandineo; blue moon flower, and 
a grape vine—Mrs. B. L. Wade, a 
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The landscaping has helped to change 
its appearance, formal Spanish gardens 
and a walled garden replacing the in- 
formality of the old yard enclosed by a 
picket fence. 

In the interior, however, little effort 
has been made to deceive. The old chit- 
tamwood knoll post on the cedar banis- 
ter scouts modernity before the visitor 
gets past the entrance hall. The ancient 
black marble fireplace still stands in the 
drawing room. The ceilings are still 
high. 

Except for sanitary improvements and 
conveniences little has been changed in- 
side. And why should it be changed? 
The exterior was varied in order to elim- 
inate the baroque headdress, the dra- 
matic ostentation of its imposed orna- 
mentation; inside also the ornate has 
been removed, but these old gingerbread 
houses were not so fussy in their inte- 
riors. And what matters it whether the 
fireplace is black marble or modern Aztec 
tile? Partitions have been moved to 
enlarge the rooms but the woodwork 
remains since it is far better than that 
usually found in most modern homes. 

The house is as old as the hacienda on 
the inside and as new as television and 
modern building materials on the outside. 


Sunset subscriber, Oakland, California. 

Editor’s Note——In the recent SUNSET 
Home Improvement Contest, two sec- 
ond-prizes were awarded—one to Mrs. 
A. J. Baker, 1245 Wistaria Avenue, 
Portland, Oregon, and one to Mrs. 
Marion Stackable, Watsonville, Cali- 
fornia. Their contributions will appear 
in the January issue of this magazine. 
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Poor Arrangements 
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ICTURES should be hung at eye 
level, that is, about five feet from 
the floor to the center of the picture. 

Nearly all pictures look best when 
hung without any apparent means of 
support. Triangular cords frequently 
detract from the picture. If cords must 
be used, there should be two parallel 
ones. Never use one cord only. 

Try to relate the picture to the article 
over which it hangs. It should be in 
proportion to the space it occupies and 
to the furniture with which it is related. 

In all the photographs shown here- 
with great care has been exercised in the 
selection of the right picture for the par- 
ticular grouping of furniture. Study the 
composition of each one; it may give 
you valuable help in the selection and 
hanging of your own pictures. 

Do not hang your small pictures in 
step-ladder order, as shown in the top 
photograph in the left-hand panel. In- 
stead, group them in pairs or fours so 
that the lines are restful, as in the top 
photograph at right. 

The arrangement illustrated at left 
center may look well enough to the 
casual observer, but the picture is too 
high and the triangular cord and fussy 
tassel detract from the picture. Com- 
pare this with the grouping at right cen- 
ter. Note that the picture, in this case, 
hangs without any apparent means of 
support. The picture is lower and is an 
actual part of the ensemble. 

At lower left is shown a group of three 
pictures off balance and unrelated. The 
photograph at lower right of page shows 
the same grouping well arranged. 
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How 


Do Your 


Pictures Hang? 


The right and the wrong 
way tllustrated by our 
Consulting Decorator 


Edgar Harrison 


Wileman 
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Better Arrangements 








PHOTOGRAPHS BY RALPH YOUNG 








TABLE ARRANGEMENTS BY DORIS HUDSON MOSS 


Western flowers, fruits, and vegetables in un- 

usual combination make the loveliest of center- 

pieces for a buffet supper table. Glassware is 
from the White House, San Francisco 


Entertaining affer The Big Game 


O matter where one lives on this 

Pacific Coast, in the fall there is a 
“Big Game,” football of course, which 
is the center of interest for much excite- 
ment and entertaining of one sort or 
another. 

It is a real joy to entertain guests after 
the game as most game goers are raven- 
ously hungry by the time the final 
whistle blows, and the host and hostess 
have unlimited opportunity to satisfy 
this aching void. The type of food to 
serve will depend entirely upon the plans 
of the group; whether the entire evening 
is to be spent at home; whether the 
group goes to the theater; or whether 
they go to a hotel for dancing. The sug- 
gestions offered here are planned par- 
ticularly for the hostess who will do the 
work with no outside assistance. 

Be sure to tell the guests the type of 
service you expect to have as it will 
help them to know whether they are 
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expected to “dress up” or come “as is.” 
This is particularly essential for those 
coming from out of town; for why bring 
dress clothes if they are not to be used! 
Besides, you know, anticipation is part 
of the fun. 

One of our very favorite suppers 
which can be prepared in the minimum 
length of time is built around ham and 
eggs. For this supper, have the guests 
come directly from the game—no fancy 
dress, just good food, and there will be 
no chance of waiting guests wishing they 
could slip out and get a few sandwiches 
somewhere! This ever-pleasing, simple 
supper has been very popular among our 
friends, probably because the men in 
our group are usually hungry, and 
would rather not dance as most places 
are too crowded for comfort on “Big 
Game” nights. They are delighted to 
come home and eat quickly and just 
visit. Do you have friends who feel the 
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Then they will like this 


same way? 

supper: 

Ham and Egg Supper 
Hot Clam Soup with Croutons 
Broiled Ham Eggs Fried in Butter 
Baking Powder Biscuits or Toasted French 
Bread 

Plum Jam _ Assorted Cheese 
Coffee (lots of it) 


Instead of cheese, a delicious 3-layer 
chocolate cake with boiled frosting 
would taste good. 

No matter what variety of service is 
decided upon, the table should be set 
before going to the game and as much 
of the actual food preparation done as 
possible. For this supper, the biscuits 
may be made, rolled, cut and arranged 
in the tins sometime during the morn- 
ing, and placed in the refrigerator until 
baking time. Or, if prepared flour is 
used, you may easily mix the biscuits 
after the game, in a very few minutes. 


Crackers 
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Hot soup is appreciated, especially 
if the day turns out to be a cold, damp 
foggy one such as we do sometimes have 
here on the Coast. (But ign’tit good to 
know that we will not betreated to a 
blizzard?) Minced clams mixed with 
hot milk and seasoned with butter, salt 
and pepper and a bit of finely chopped 
parsley require very little work, and the 
resulting soup is ever so good. The toast 
cubes may be made in the morning or 
the day before and reheated shortly 
before serving. 

If French bread is used instead of bis- 
cuits, cut the loaf in half lengthwise; rub 
the cut surface lightly with a cut clove 
of garlic, spread liberally with butter 
and sprinkle with paprika. If chopped 
parsley is not to be used in the soup, 
then sprinkle a little over the bread. 
Place in the bread box until time to 
heat in the oven, and then heat just 
long enough for the butter to melt into 
the loaf and brown slightly. It is easier 
to serve the bread if, before heating, it 
is cut into inch slices with a sharp knife. 
Cut through nearly to the bottom crust. 
In this way the pieces stay together 
while heating, but may be more readily 
broken apart afterward. 

It simplifies the work if the ham is 
broiled in the oven while the eggs are 
fried on top of the stove. You will find 
the ham is much juicier when broiled 
than when fried, and it will lie flat while 
cooking, if the fat is cut through to the 
lean in several places before the meat is 
placed on the broiling rack. And here 
is one of my favorite tricks: add a table- 
spoonful of water to the butter in the 
frying pan in which the eggs are to be 
fried. Cover the pan for the first few 
minutes and the steam will hasten the 
cooking and aid in forming a slight 
cooked film over the yolks. The grease 
will not spatter, and the eggs will be 
much like poached eggs. 

The cheese requires practically no 
effort beyond placing it on a plate and 
as most people enjoy it, let it make the 
dessert a simple matter. The choice of 
cheese will depend upon one’s taste, but 
I suggest offering a variety: a strong 
flavored cheese as Roquefort, or Camem- 
bert, and then a mild flavored American 
cheese, and perhaps a soft cream cheese, 
also. There are literally dozens of vari- 
eties of crackers to choose from and 
again it is well to give a choice, some 
hard, and some not soft, but less hard, 
if you know what I mean. Be sure they 
are very fresh and crisp. 

Make plenty of coffee and serve it 


For open house after the game or on Sunday 
afternoon, an assortment of tiny open-face sand- 
wiches and fancy cakes and candies accompany 
the hot tea or coffee. Table appointments are 
from the S. and G. Gump Co., San Francisco 
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By 
Marjorie Black 


with the ham and eggs and with the 
cheese. After a long afternoon in the 
open air, it tastes particularly good and 
the capacity of the guests is much 
greater than under ordinary circum- 
stances. 

Another good, quick supper is planned 
around one hot dish as Italian Spaghetti, 
or Spanish Rice. Accompany it with hot 
hard rolls, spiced dill pickles, head let- 
tuce with French dressing, and for des- 
sert serve mint ice cream (prepared in 
the mechanical refrigerator if you have 
one) with hot chocolate sauce and 
cookies. Coffee of course. 

The dessert is particularly interesting 
when the ice cream is scooped out of the 
freezing tray into a lovely pewter bowl, 
or if you do not have a pewter bowl, use 
any pretty one that you have, of china, 
glass, or silver. Pass the bowl and allow 
each guest to help himself. Place a fork 
and spoon in the dish for serving; the 
long handled ones are fine if you happen 
to have them. Also pass the hot choco- 
late sauce. (Set the bowl on a plate, and 
provide a ladle, of course.) The green 
mint ice cream in the pewter is stunning 
and when served with the sauce is 
equally attractive on the plates. This 
is a soothing, satisfying finish to the 
supper. Instead of making the ice 
cream it may, of course, be ordered from 
a commercial company. 

An informal buffet supper is a delight- 
ful way to entertain a large group with 
a minimum of effort and last-minute 
work. Small tables should be set for the 
guests to retire to after serving them- 
selves, or else large trays should be pro- 
vided, and let each guest choose a com- 
fortable place. Men prefer an honest- 
to-goodness table, yet there are times 
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when the room does not permit, and 
then the men are contented with their 
own knees—provided that the tray is 
wide enough to cover them without too 
evident cramping. Everyone enjoys 
walking around a table attractively ar- 
ranged with tasty foods and selecting 
just as much of each dish as he desires. 

For the buffet supper there should be 
an assortment of hot and cold dishes, 
or at least one of each. 


A Simple Buffet Supper 
Assorted Cold Meats 
(Corned Tongue, Ham, Roast Beef) 
Hot Casserole 
(Escalloped Potatoes, Corn or Tamale Pie) 
Vegetable Salad Bow] with French Dressing 
Variety of Relishes and Jams 
(Olives, Pickles, Currant Jelly, etc.) 
Small Hot Home-Made Rolls 
Sliced Rye Bread with Cheese 
Pumpkin Pie 
Coffee 

Again do as much of the preparation 
beforehand as possible. The hot cas- 
serole dish should be made and ready to 
heat in the oven as soon as you return 
from the game; in fact it is a good idea 
to light the oven before even taking 
time to remove your coat and hat. The 
meats should be cooked the day before, 
and then after the game ask your hus- 
band to do the slicing. He will be suffi- 
ciently hungry to be thankful for an 
excuse to be out where he can have an 
occasional nibble. And besides, it’s nice 
to let him have a share in the fun of 
dinner-getting, isn’t it? 

Home-made rolls are always a treat, 
and very simple to do. Make the dough 
the day before, keep in a cold place over 
night and then on the morning of the 
game shape the dough into balls, place 
on pans and allow to rise while the game 
is in progress. Do not worry, they won’t 
get too light unless it should be an ex- 
tremely hot day, (Please turn to page 27) 
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How We Built Our 
Garden Stove 


By F. R. Shepherd 
Riverbank, California 


At right we have the author, builder and cook 


trying out a Sunset retipe on his garden stove 


EING handicapped with a business 

which requires about sixteen hours 
of my time each day, we must of neces- 
sity confine ourselves to our work, and 
satisfy our roving desires with mere 
dreams of camping, fishing, etc. During 
one of these fanciful make-believe out- 
ings, I awoke to the fact that something 
must be done—we must devise some 
means of breaking the monotony of our 
daily routine. Well, then, if we couldn’t 
go camping, I thought, why not camp 
at home? Why not build an outdoor 
stove and enjoy the shade of our own 
back yard? 

We started at once to clean off a spot 
about six feet square at one end of our 
largest fish pool and laid a concrete 
foundation about three inches thick, on 
which to build the garden stove (which 
is the name my wife suggested). We 
soon realized that our task was by no 
means an easy one, but with the enthu- 
siasm shown by the whole family at this 
stage we went to work in real earnest. 


te 
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With about a yard of good, clean 
gravel, a few sacks of cement, and plenty 
of elbow grease, our stove soon began 
to take shape. A form was built of old 
lumber, into which the concrete was 
poured. This was reinforced with 
chicken wire and old iron rods. After 
removing the form a few days later we 
had a concrete box three and one-half 
feet square, and 30 inches deep, with 
walls four inches thick (see sketch No. 
1). This formed the main body of the 
stove into which the fire box and ovens 
were built later. 

A section of old cement pipe, eight 
inches in diameter and 18 inches long, 
was next prepared, by cutting two holes 
four inches in diameter in one side of it, 
and then placing it on end midway 
between the walls and connecting it to 
the two small openings at the front wall 
of the stove with short pieces of four- 
inch iron pipe cemented in place (see 
sketch No. 3). This formed the draft 
and the ash-chute. An old brake drum 


. 
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with some three-eighths-inch holes drilled 
in it was placed over the top of the 
eight-inch cement pipe like a lid, and 
made a good grate through which air 
could come for the fire. Then too, the 
ashes sift down through the holes to be 
removed below. 


Building the Oven 


The next operation was to fill the en- 
closure with dirt and water, packing it 
in tightly to make a solid foundation 
for the fire box (see sketch No. 2). 
Much concrete was saved in this way, 
for the dirt was quite solid in several 
days. The dirt was covered with a 
two-inch coating of concrete and the 
fire box and ovens were then built of 
fire bricks and fire clay. Heavy sheet 
steel between the ovens and the fire 
allows the heat to penetrate each oven. 
(See sketch No. 6.) This sheet metal 
unit was made of 14-gauge steel and 
held together by a frame of three- 
quarter-inch angle iron, 16 inches by 20 
inches. The angle iron frame is 10 inches 
from the bottom of the fire box, and is 
used not only to hold the sheet metal in 
place, but also forms a rack for the 
grill, or cooking plate to rest on. 

The oven doors are made of heavy 
sheet iron and reinforced on the inside 
with one inch of insulating board. This 
makes them practically air tight, and 
holds all the heat in the ovens. 

After covering the dirt with two inches 
of concrete (see sketch No. 2), the fire 
bricks were placed in the fresh cement 
for the bottom of the fire box, and next 
the metal unit (No. 6) was set on the 
bricks. Fire bricks and fire clay were 
used at the back and ends of this, and 


A close-up of the Shepherd garden stove showing 
grill for broiling. Here is a stove of excellent 
construction and one built to last 
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at the sides of the ovens. The whole 
unit was then reinforced and tied to the 
outside walls with cement. We then 
selected some large rocks left over during 
the building of our fish pools, and set 
them up at the sides and front of the 
stove, cementing them in place. 

Each step of the work was figured in 
advance, and enough time allowed for 
each batch of concrete to become set 
before adding the next unit. Where 
several batches joined we left the ends 
of the iron bars protruding to tie to the 
next batch. In most of the concrete we 
used one shovel of cement to four of 
gravel, but the finish coat was made of 
fine screened sand and cement of equal 
amounts. This finish was made quite 
thin and sloppy, and was applied with 
a large paint brush. 

The hood or dome over the fire box 
is also reinforced with wire netting and 
iron rods extending up the sides of the 
chimney. The form for this hood was 
made of thin sheet iron curved to shape 
and supported from below with wood 
braces until the concrete had set. A 
portion of an old iron hoop forms the 
front edge of the dome to keep the thin 
edge from cracking (see hoop sketch, 
Nos. 4 and 5). 

The chimney consists of two old gaso- 
line tanks from which the ends had been 
cut, placed end to end and covered with 
concrete. All the sheet metal for the 
doors, etc., were old signs which had 
outlived their usefulness. The top, or 
grill over the fire box, was made of 
14 x & inch iron bars welded to a re- 


movable frame, 16 inches by 20 inches. 
In fact, most of the whole stove was 
gathered from the junk pile, but when 
worked over and covered with cement 
and a little paint here and there, it was 
quite effectively disguised. 


The Rockery at Rear 


The back view is by no means the 
least important feature of the stove, al- 
though it is the least conspicuous from 
the road. It is built up of many stones 
of various sizes and colors, and a water 
pipe is concealed behind them which 
throws a miniature waterfall into the 
fish pool below. Ferns are growing in 
openings left between the rocks, making 
a beautiful background for the pool. 

Although most of our spare moments 
during the winter were spent in building 
our stove, we enjoyed the work, and 
now that it is finished and we have used 
it several times, we feel amply repaid 
for our labor. The ovens will keep all 
cooked food hot until ready to serve, 
and when a large fire is built, can be 
used to bake as well. Sunday morning 
breakfast in the garden is not uncommon 
at our house now. 

The cost of building the stove was 
very small and the results wonderful, for 
we have transposed our dreams of vaca- 
tion lands into actual material things 
right in our own back yard. We really 
cannot yet comprehend the value of this 
latest addition to our home, but we do 
know that there is no limit to the 
pleasure to be had here with our friends 
and neighbors. It promises to be popular! 
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A front view of the stove. In the rear is an 
attractive rockery and garden nook 


Editor’s Note.—In past issues of Sun- 
SET we have shown plans for outdoor 
fireplaces, barbecues and grills. Now 
we present the garden stove, planned 
and built by F. R. Shepherd. If these 
directions inspire or help you to build a 
similar garden stove; if you have built 
an outdoor fireplace or grill from a 
previous SuNsET plan, won’t you please 
let us know and, if possible, send snap- 
shots of it? Apparently Sunset Maga- 
zine with its barbecues and fireplaces 
has kindled the fires of many home 
picnics. May the “fire” spread! 
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TRADEMARK REGISTERED, 


These recipes are designed to be clipped and 
mounted on cards for your recipe file, or they 
may be pasted in your cooking scrap book 


A Meal and a Half 


(Illustrated on these pages) 
This oven-cooked dinner is as delicious as it is economical and easy to 


prepare. You will need: 


1 flank steak, scored 
Salt, pepper and flour 


2 tablespoonfuls of shortening Hal 


Half an onion, sliced fine 


1 cupful of cooked or canned tomatoes 


1 cupful of water 


If your meat man has not already scored the 


1 cupful of diced carrots 
1 — of chopped celery 
@ green pepper, chopped 
(may be omitted) 
1 small can of peas (may be omitted) 





flank steak, mark it with criss-cross lines with 
a sharp knife to cut the long fibers and make 
the meat more tender. Add salt and pepper to 
about half a cupful of flour, and rub this into 
the meat thoroughly on both sides. Heat the 
shortening in a large, heavy skillet or Dutch 
oven, and in it brown the steak nicely all over. 
Add the vegetables and water to the meat, 





FIRST DAY 
Salt Wafers 
and a Half 








cover closely, and simmer gently for about 2 hours. Serve on a large 
platter, with vegetables and gravy poured over the meat. The gravy is 
delicious—a regular Spanish sauce—and there is usually a little meat 
and sauce left over. The second day I grind the meat, mix with the 
vegetables and gravy, and add enough cooked rice to extend the dish as 
needed. I season it well with salt and pepper, put into a casserole, and 
bake in a moderate oven (375 degrees) for about half an hour. This, 
with a green salad, bran muffins, and a light dessert such as a fruit gela- 
tine, makes a delicious second-day dinner.—Mrs. T. T. T., Los Angeles. 
A New Tomato Cocktail 


3 cupfuls of water or broth 


2 medium onions 

1 stalk of celery 

1 green pepper 

1 teaspoonful of salt 


2 tablespoonfuls of brown sugar 
1 No. 2% can of tomatoes 





A GOOD DINNER FOR GUESTS 
*New Tomato Cocktail 
Salt Wafers 
Broiled Halibut | Mashed Potatoes 
Asparagus with Hollandaise Sauce 
lot Rolls 
Lettuce Salad with Chives 


Angel Cake with Fruit Sauce 
Coffee 











2 cupfuls (or 1 tall can) of salmon 

1 cupful of cracker crumbs 

2 tablespoonfuls of grated onion 

l4 cupful of chopped green pepper 
Y4 pound of American cheese, grated 


1 teaspoonful of salt 


Flake the fish and remove bones and skin. 


2 tablespoonfuls of vinegar 
1 tablespoonful of butter 

1 bay leaf 

6 or 8 whole cloves 

4 or 5 allspice berries 

1 piece of stick cinnamon 


Cut the onions, celery, and green pepper in 
pieces, not too small; combine all ingredients 
except the tomatoes, first tying the whole 
spices in a little cloth; simmer for half an hour. 
Add the tomatoes, heat to boiling, then strain 
and serve piping hot with salted or cheese 
wafers. Bouillon cubes may be added to the 
water, or broth substituted—Mrs. U. T. A., 
Seattle, Washington. 


Salmon au Gratin 

14 teaspoonful of pepper 
¥4 teaspoonful of paprika 
Juice of 1 lemon 

¥% cupful of milk 

1 egg, beaten 

3 tablespoonfuls of butter 





FOR COMPANY ON FRIDAY 


Add cracker crumbs, grated onion, green pep- 
per, salt, pepper, paprika, lemon juice, egg, 
and milk, and mix well. Put about a third of 
the mixture into a buttered baking dish, 
sprinkle with a third of the cheese and dot 
with 1 tablespoonful of the butter. Continue 


until all ingredients are used. Bake in a moderate oven (350 degrees) 





*Salmon au Gratin French Fries 
Sweet Pickle Relish 
Raw Carrot Salad 
Brown Bread and Butter 
Cottage Pudding Coffee 





for about 30 minutes. This recipe serves four persons.—Mrs. E. D. S 


Berkeley, California. 
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U. 8 PATENT OPFICE 


Will you share your favorite recipes with other Sunset 
readers? $1 is paid for every recipe published. Address 
Genevieve A.Callahan, Sunset Magazine, San Francisco 


Peppy Salad Dressing 


Place in a chilled bowl: 


1 teaspoonful of chopped onion 
1 clove of garlic 

1 teaspoonful of salt 

Dash of white or black pepper 


¥ cupful of sugar 

¥ cupful of tomato catsup 
14 cupful of cider vinegar 
1 cupful of salad oil 





FOR A RAINY NIGHT 
Baked Potatoes 


Mix well until smooth and thick. A rotary 
beater works well. If the dressing is to be 


. E Swiss Steak 
kept, leave the garlic clove in for only a day, ay 


then remove. Try this dressing on Waldorf 





*Waldorf Salad with Peppy Dressing 
Salad, made by mixing equal portions of diced a | ae 
apples and celery, and halved Thompson seed- 

less grapes, with broken nut kernels to suit your taste. The dressing is 


also ever so good on vegetable salads.—Mrs. J. C., Kent, Washington. 








Baby Limas, Southern California Style 





a Wash and soak 1 pound of baby limas 

fie (dried) over night in water to cover. Cook for 

Tiny ee es Seats Min | 1 hour over low heat. Put into a baking dish 
Gingerbread or casserole half the beans, cover with brown 











sugar and dots of butter, and lay strips of 
bacon across the beans, completely covering 
them. Then put in the rest of the beans, and cover them in the same way 
with brown sugar, butter, and bacon. Bake in a moderate oven (350 
degrees) for half an hour. This dish has a most unusual and enticing 
flavor. It is the kind men will smack their lips over, and the children 
will love it for lunch.—H. E. B., Los Angeles, California. 


Prune Cake 
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¥ eupful of butter 

1 cupful of granulated sugar 

2 eggs, beaten light 

1 cupful of stewed prunes, drained, 
pitted, and chopped coarse 

2% cupful of milk 


1)4 cupfuls of cake flour, sifted before 
measuring 

14 teaspoonful of cinnamon 

14 teaspoonful of nutmeg 

14 teaspoonful of allspice 

2 teaspoonfuls of baking powder 






at and seagon to mw 








4 teaspoonful of salt 

Cream the butter, and add the sifted sugar 
gradually, creaming until smooth and light in 
color. Add the eggs, beaten light, and the 





SPECIAL DINNER 


Cream of Mushroom Soup 


: Roast Beef Browned Potatoes 
prunes which have been put through the Horseradish Sauce Rolls 
coarse knife of the food chopper. Stir in grad- ‘adie Gane” 











ually and alternately the milk and the dry 
ingredients which have been sifted together. 
Pour into a greased shallow square pan, and bake in a moderate oven 
(350 degrees) for 45 minutes. Turn out on a rack to cool, then cover with 
Five-Minute Prune Icing, as follows: 


Five-Minute Prune Icing 


1 egg white, unbeaten 
1 cupful of granulated sugar 
4 tablespoonfuls of thick prune juice 


Mix together in the upper part of a double boiler the unbeaten egg 
white, sugar, and prune juice; have the water in the lower part boiling, 
and beat briskly with a rotary beater for 5 minutes, or until the mixture 
will hold up in peaks when the beater is lifted from it. Remove from the 
heat, add the baking powder and cinnamon, and continue to beat for 
half a minute. Spread quickly on the cake. So far as I know, this is an 
original recipe, and it is delightful, too——Mrs. J. L. J., Portland, Oregon. 


14 teaspoonful of baking powder 
4 teaspoonful of cinnamon 
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T1//amook 


Cheese Wins 
First 3 Prizes 


at California State Fair 


First 6 Prizes 


at Oregon State Fair 


I" end 3® Prizes 


at Washington State Fair 


First 3 Prizes 


Pacific International Live- 
stock Exposition 


Tillamook quality scores again! Once more 
Tillamook has won the blue ribbons. Year 
after year Tillamook takes the trophies in 
major competition. No more convincing 
proof of the superior quality and flavor of 
Tillamook could be offered than this con- 


sistent prize-winning record. 


Country-made Cheese 
with all the cream left in 


Tillamook is made with all the milk, all 
the thick rich cream left in! Every pound 
contains the food values of nearly 5 quarts 
of milk! Serve it every day—the new recipe 
book gives prize-winning ways to use prize- 
winning Tillamook cheese. 


Tune in, Columbia 
Broadcasting System 
Fridays, 3:15 p.m. 


Hear recipes for 
prize-winning dishes 


mee ) 






Look 
for 
TILLAMOOK 


on every slice 


Zs and loaf 


TILLAMOOK 
whole milk CHEESE 


Food values of nearly 5 quarts milk in every pound 


Trade Mark 
Registered 








WRITE ME FOR FREE PRIZE BOOK 
Tillamook Dairy Maid—The Tillamook County Creamery 
Association, Tillamook, Oregon (11 

Please send me a copy of the Prize Cheese Recipes. 








Nome 


Address 
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“The spirit of each dish, and zest of all, 
Is what ingenious cooks the relish call; 








| 
| 
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For though the market sends in loads of food, 
They are all tasteless till that makes them good.” 
—King’s Art of Cookery. 





Herbs for Seasoning 


By Bertha E. Shapleigh 


OW true it is that a great deal of 

food, good in itself, is spoiled in 
the cooking, or at least if not spoiled is 
“tasteless.” Sometimes the food mate- 
rial needs no addition but salt; the flavor 
is present, and it needs only to be 
properly cooked. Again the flavor of 
food is not developed until the right 
seasoning is added. 

There are many kinds of herbs which 
may be used; these herbs are aromatic 
plants which have a distinctive flavor 
in the leaves or seeds or roots or buds 
or flowers, or in some cases the entire 
plant may be used in various ways; 
seeds for one dish, stalks and leaves in 
another dish, and roots in others. 

European countries have used these 
herbs for centuries, and as different 
nationalities have come to this country 
they have brought with them or had 
sent, their favorite herbs from the 
Mother country. Thus England has 
long used sage, thyme, marjoram, and 
mint, and it was natural for the early 
colonists to want these herbs, and when 
settled, to plant them. 

Very few housekeepers have the plea- 
sure of an herb garden, and the use of 
fresh herbs. Fortunately the dried herbs 
are quite as satisfactory to use in cook- 
ery, and can be bought at all times. Our 
grandmothers used to pick herbs fresh, 
tie them in bunches, and hang in the 
attic to dry for use at Thanksgiving time 
for the stuffing to go into the turkey. 

There are many different ways of 
making stuffing, and different herbs are 
used for seasoning, the ones most com- 
monly used being thyme, sage and mar- 
joram. Favorite seasonings vary in the 
different sections of the country. For 
example, New York people use thyme 
more than New England cooks do, who 
are fond of sage and marjoram. We 
westerners are likely to cling to the kinds 
our people brought with them from other 
sections. Some cooks use bread and 
some prefer crackers; some like a dry 
stuffing and some prefer it moist. Fol- 
lowing is a recipe which my great-grand- 
mother, grandmother and mother used. 

Soda crackers are good to use. The 
egg makes the stuffing light and holds 
it together for slicing cold. 

Do not stuff the turkey too full; allow 
room for the stuffing to swell as it cooks. 


Cracker Stuffing from Maine 


3 cupfuls of cracker crumbs 

2 cupfuls of hot milk 

¥% cupful (1 cube) of butter 

1 tablespoonful of salt 

A little pepper 

1 tablespoonful of mixed seasonings 

(thyme, marjoram and sage) 

1 egg, beaten slightly 
Pour the hot milk over the cracker 
crumbs and butter and let stand until 
the milk has been absorbed by the 
crumbs. If there are many dry crumbs, 
add more milk, but do not have the 
stufing too moist. Add _ seasonings 
(more than given above if desired) and 
the slightly beaten egg. This amount 
will be sufficient for a ten or twelve 
pound turkey. 


Dry Stuffing 


If a dry stuffing is desired, use the 
inside of a stale loaf of bread. Crumble 
it, and to 8 cupfuls of crumbs add 1 
small onion chopped fine, 4 cupful of 
melted butter, 1 tablespoonful of salt, 
1 tablespoonful of mixed seasonings, or 
¥% tablespoonful of thyme leaves pow- 
dered fine. Mix and place in turkey. 


Moist Stuffing 


A moist stuffing for turkey, chicken 
or pork is made as follows: 


1 ordinary loaf of bread 

¥% cupful of bacon or sausage fat, or butter 

I onion, chopped fine 

1 tablespoonful of salt 

¥ teaspoonful of pepper 

1 tablespoonful of seasonings (thyme, or a 
mixture of thyme, marjoram and sage) 

1 egg, slightly beaten 


Soak the loaf of bread in cold water 
until it is thoroughly filled with the 
water; squeeze out all the water, and 
crumble the bread into small pieces. 
Cook onion in the fat until slightly yel- 
lowed, but not browned; add the bread, 
salt and seasonings, and cook for a few 
minutes. Remove from heat and add 
the egg, mixing it thoroughly with the 
bread. If the giblets (liver, gizzard and 
heart) are desired in the stuffing, first 
parboil for 10 minutes, chop them fine, 
and add them to bread. 

But the stuffing to go into the goose 
at Christmas must be seasoned only 
with sage, and have much more onion 
in it than for turkey or chicken. Do 
you recall the account of the Cratchit’s 
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Christmas dinner in the Christmas Carol 
by Dickens? The preparation of the 


goose—which was a very small one for a 

very large family—is described, and lp / 

later when it had all been eaten this Ny f | * x va 
occurs: ““Yet every one had had enough, . CCQAUSE avor Wa tents 


and the younger Cratchits in particular 
were steeped in sage and onion to their 
eyebrows.” 

The foundation of stuffing for goose 
may be bread or mashed potatoes; but 
the seasoning must be sage and onions. 

A stuffing of rice is excellent for 
chicken or capon, and also for tomatoes 
or peppers. A good recipe follows: 


Savory Rice Stuffing 


1 cupful of well washed rice 

3 tablespoonfuls of salad oil 

1 tablespoonful of onion chopped fine 

1 bead or clove of garlic, chopped fine 

1 teaspoonful each of chopped parsley, chives, 
summer savory, and sweet marjoram 

I teaspoonful of salt 

3 cupfuls of water or stock 





Cook onion and garlic in salad oil for 
five minutes, add rice and cook until 
slightly brown. Then add the salt and 
water or stock, and cook closely covered 
until rice is tender and the liquid has 
been absorbed. Add herbs at this point 
if fresh are used. If dried herbs are used, 
add them to rice when the liquid is 
added, and allow them to cook with the 
rice. 

To the Italian, basilica or sweet basil 
is necessary to flavor many of his soups 
and sauces, especially tomato sauce. 
For fish sauce, fennel is used, and fennel | 
added to mayonnaise is a great improve- | C eae . . re - : 
pir mei mabe steer 4 P | Licquor’s flavor is developed by the 

Rosemary and saffron are used in| 











Spanish dishes. A sprig of rosemary | master hand of Time. First, choice ingredients are carefully 
added to a Cream of Chicken soup and | 
removed before serving gives a flavor to | blended. Then they are AGED 6 MONTHS until the blend 


be remembered. 


| 
| 
2 } 
The French use a mixture of herbs, | 


which gives dishes a flavor hard to| is ripe and mellow. Then, and only then, are the sugar and 
describe. Tarragon is the herb used by | 
the French to give a distinctive flavor | sparkling water added. All this to create a taste that vou 


to sauces, hot and cold. It is difficult | 
to buy this herb, but one can use tarra- | 


gon vinegar, which can be purchased at} “> will enjoy—a ginger ale that you can serve with pride—a 


most grocery stores. Tarragon vinegar | 
: . " ai eae dade | \ : r 
adds a flavor to French Dressing which | blend that has delighted three generations. 
makes one wonder why it is so eand = 
better than other French Dressings. 
The following recipe is recommended: 


Mackerel with Fine Herbs 





| 
| 





NBC network every Friday P.M. 
1 large mackerel split down the back 


¥% teaspoonful of salt, a little pepper, and a 
very little cinnamon and nutmeg 


Mix herbs and spices and add to the C L| Cc U Oli Gy B 
butter, creaming it until the spices and U 
herbs are well worked into it. After the 
mackerel is washed and wiped dry, G IN €) ER AGEs 
sprinkle with salt and pepper, and cover 
all over with the creamed butter. Broil 
under a flame, or bake in a hot oven until 
the fish easily flakes when tried with a 
fork. Remove fish to a platter and add 
(See next page) 


¥% cupful of butter That EXTRA Something. Finest of real fruit flavorings ..... True 
2 sprigs each of parsley, fennel, mint, sweet Jamaica ginger root...... Mellowed and ripened by Time..... Pure refined 
basil and thyme, all minced fine | Sparkli. = p 
| SURME i ai.6 09-8 ‘parkling, crystal-clear water ..... Bottled in brand-new bottles. 
| 


PALE DRY - GOLDEN - SEC 
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CA Dish... fora King 
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to the butter remaining in the pan two 
tablespoonfuls of orange juice, or one 
tablespoonful of lemon juice; pour this 
over the fish. 


(Note: This recipe is one adapted from “The 
Gentle Art of Cookery,’ by Leyel and Hartley.) 


One of the fresh herbs, always obtain- 
able, is parsley. Almost every one uses 
this herb as a garnish and not as a flavor. 
The old Romans regarded it highly, and 
it is a good tonic to the kidneys. Try 
this soup occasionally: 


Marie’s Parsley Soup 


2 tablespoonfuls of butter 

2 tablespoonfuls of flour 

I teaspoonful of salt 

2 cupfuls of milk 

1 cupful of water 

I medium sized onion 

¥% cupful of cream 

2 egg yolks 

¥% cupful of parsley chopped fine 


Melt the butter, add the flour and 
salt; scald the milk and water, add to 
the flour and butter, add the onion, and 
cook in a double boiler one hour. Re- 
move the onion, and add the cream 
mixed with the egg yolks; cook five 
minutes, being careful that it is not too 
hot, as the egg yolks might curdle. Sea- 
son to taste with salt and pepper, add 
the parsley and serve at once. Tiny 
bread dice cooked in butter should be 
served with this soup. 





UPSIDE-DOWN 
CAKE 


A tayer of brown sugar...a layer 
of delicious pineapple...then the 
cake batter and you have the begin- 
ning of a delightful dessert...an 
UPSIDE-DOWN -CAKE. Serve 
with a topping of whipped cream... 
then listen to the joyous exclama- 
tions of approval. But you don’t 
have to wait for your taste to tell you 
it’s good if it is made with Globe 
“Al” Flour...for Globe “A1” al- 
ways gives uni- 
formly fine results. 
Try a sack...most 
California women 
use it for every bak- 
ing purpose. 
‘ 

ON THE AIR 
Columbia Don Lee 
System ..Tuesday eve- 
nings—8:30 to 9:00 





Mail coupon for your copy of “Practical Recipes’ 
GLOBE MILLS 
907 E. 3rd Street, Los Angeles, California 


§ ss Please send me, free, your 64-page book 
) Practical Recipes.’’ (Coupon good onlyin U.S.A.’ 


a 
Street and No. 


City. 








=] 811-32 


A small plot of ground will make an 
herb garden, and one can raise all the 
| herbs used. Thyme, mint, parsley, sweet 

basil, marjoram, sage and chives are a 

suggested combination. 

Last year I was privileged to spend 
| two delightful weeks at the country 
home of Mrs. Mortimer J. Fox, a short 
| distance from New York City. Mrs. 
| Fox (Helen Morgenthall Fox) writes 
| many garden articles and is compiling 
| a history and romance of herbs, raising 
them all in her garden. There were over 
two hundred varieties, some culinary, 
| some medicinal, and some for making 
| perfumes. 
| [helped on the culinary herbs, making 
dishes taken from old cookery books, 
and adapting them to present day condi- 
tions. The book by Mrs. Fox will be 
out some time this year or next, and in 
| it she will tell about the planting, 
| growth, and drying of herbs. It will be 
| a most interesting book. 
| The use of herbs will give variety to 
one’s cooking, but do not use too many 
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The new 


BRURNETT’S 


Vanilla Boitle is 
STURDY 


OU’LL welcome the new am- 

ber glass Burnett’s Vanilla 
bottle, for its broader base makes 
it so much steadier than the old 
style extract bottle. Just an- 
other reason why Burnett’s Va- 
nilla is essential to good cookery. 





Apple Sauce Pie 


To make this deli- 
cious apple sauce pie 
fill a baked pastry shell 
with 2 cups of apple 
sauce flavored with 1 4 
tsp. Burnett’s Vanil. 
la. Then whip 114, cups 
of cream, 1 tbsp. con- 
fectioner'’s sugar, 114 
tsp. Burnett’s Vanil- 
la. Cover pieandserve. 





Send 10 cents for our book, 
“Doubly Delicious Desserts.” 


JOSEPH BURNETT COMPANY 


437 D STREET, BOSTON 
61 Main Street, San Francisco 








in a menu, nor serve them too often. 





to place a large square of denim under 
the sewing machine to catch thread 
and snippings. This is easily shaken 
and does away with sweeping so often 
when the machine is in use. 








Direct from Haley’s 


Farm .. Prepaid to you 


@ You will enjoy HALEY’S CHICKEN. 
Eight delicious specialties, from choice selected 
fowls. Delicious, appetizing, unusual. You'll 
always want Haley’s chicken on your pantry 
shelf. Prepared on the Haley farm in our modern 
plant. Packed in enameled cans. Visitors wel- 
come. Send $1 and pay balance on delivery, or 
send check for $3.50 for 
introductory package. 12 CANS 
Satisfaction guaranteed. DELICIOUS 

CHICKEN 


An ideal Christmas gift. 
$3.50 


#Cans Kind Price 
2—7-0z. Boned $1.10 
2—8-oz. Diced «90 
2—7-0z. Broth 230 
2—7-0z. Spread _.60 
1—7-0z. Noodles .15 
1—8-oz. Tamales .20 
1—7-0z. Livers 35 
1—7-0z. Giblets 








L. B. HALEY, ROUTE 4 HILLSBORO, OREGON 4 
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After the Big Game 


Continued from page 19 


which is unlikely. Rye bread with a little 
American or Swiss cheese will please 
those who think the hot rolls will add 
too much to their slender lines. How- 
ever, this is one day when such thoughts 
are seldom thought—which is another 
good idea! 

A salad made with freshly cooked 
green string beans, diced beets, a little 
minced onion, diced celeriac (celery root) 
or green pepper is excellent. Marinate 
the vegetables separately in well sea- 
soned French dressing until time to 
serve and then blend them thoroughly 
but carefully so they will not look 
mashed and mussy. Or marinate the 
vegetables together, except for the beets, 
keeping them separate until serving 
time so that they will not discolor the 
others. Arrange lettuce leaves in a large 
shallow bowl and fill the center with the 
salad. A few slices of hard cooked egg 
or sliced pickle make a pleasing garnish. 

The pies, too, should be made in the 
morning before time to leave for the 
stadium. The crust may be mixed the 
day before and left in the refrigerator to 
chill, and the pumpkin cooked and 
mashed (if canned pumpkin is not used) 
ready to be mixed with the remaining 
ingredients. In this way it is a simple 
matter to finish them the morning of the 
game. 

Still another popular way of enter- 
taining after the game is the “pre-dinner 
party” or some call it “cocktail party.” 
No matter what the name, it is a happy 
means of having many friends just drop 
in for a bite to eat and visit before going 
to their various dinners at homes or 
hotels. In this way the group does not 
need to be just one party, but may in- 
clude friends from several, and it may 
be the only opportunity you have of 
seeing some of them. This may result 
in a mixed party of formal and informal 
dress, depending upon what the guests 
are doing later in the evening, but this 
will not affect your service. You will, 
however, have guests coming and going 
for some time, unless you, too, are going 
out later, in which case it would be well 
to stipulate the hours for your “at 
home.” 

You will not want to serve anything 
sweet or anything that will ruin your 
guests’ appetites for their dinners later. 
Serve, rather, little snacks which will 
make them feel their appetites more 
keenly. Have quite an assortment of 
hors d’oeuvres. Ask your husband to 
take charge of the punch to serve with 
the hors d’oeuvres. Have him tell you 
beforehand what supplies he will need 
so that you can order them from the 
grocer. Men like to help on such occae 
sions, and are proud of their ability to 
make delectable concoctions. If you 
have canned some grape juice, logan- 


| 
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Consider Electricity 
as an Ideal Fuel for 
Air Heating 


In this day, when we use electricity to obtain light, refrigeration, 
music, and to operate dozens of household labor-saving devices, we 
should use the same medium for house heating. Electric heating 
has certain definite advantages over other methods of heating. Elec- 
tric heat is clean. It leaves no ash. It consumes no oxygen. Warmth 
adds to the natural advantages of healthful, vitalized circulation of 
actuated air. Electric heat is available instantly in any room in 
the house, at any time of 
day or night. At a very 
slight initial cost, the 
temperature of any room 
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Cozy Warmth Quick | 




















Ph may be thermostatically 
Sh. controlled and maintained 
om : according to the desires of 
Ke> the occupant. By a very 
Ar ot simple time-switch, heat 








service can be entirely cut 
off and then automatically 
turned on at a pre-deter- 
mined hour. Eleétric heat 
is nearly 100% efficient... 
without loss, without waste 
.yet it is instantly available, 
and equally as instantly dis- 
pensed with. Consider the 
simplicity of this form of 
air heating...a flip of the 
switch and instantly warmth 
begins...a contra-flip of the 
switch instantly turns it off! 
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Many important developments in electric air 
heating have taken place in the last few years. 
Electric rates have been established on the Pa- 
cific Coast which make it possible under proper 
conditions for electricity to take its place as the 
ideal air heating medium. Proof of the econ- 
omies and efficiencies of this type of heating 
can be derived from the faét that in many lo- 
calities, especially where the climate is milder, 
complete house heating by eleétricity is already 
a practical reality. It is being successfully used 
in residences, hospitals, apartment houses, and 
other types of buildings. Architeéts, Builders 
and Home Owners are invited to communi- 
cate with any of the offices of the Bureau for 
helpful information on electric air heating for 

auxiliary units or major heating systems. + 


Pacific Coast ELECTRICAL BUREAU 


cA non-profit organization supported by all branches of the Industry as an 
advisory bureau to serve impartially all users of electricity. 


447 Sutter Street Send for Literature on ELECTRIC Air Heating 


San Francisco [] Architect [] Builder {| Home Owner 
M-15 Edison Building : eats 
Los Angeles eee 7 
848 Roosevelt Street : Address 
Fresno City — 
COSTS SG tthe 
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Prescribed 


for Economy 


Budgets... 


Want to know how to stretch 
those food dollars? Use more 
good rich pure milk! No less an 
authority than the Bureau of 
Home Economics and the Ex- 
tension Service of the United 
States Department of Agricul- 
ture says:“ Milk does more for 
the body than any other food, 
and does it more cheaply.” 
@In other words, milk pro- 
vides you with more food value 
per penny than any other food 
you can buy. Hence, the more 
milk and milk products you 
include in your daily menus, 
the less you will need more 
expensive foods. 
@ And while you are prescrib- 
ing this new food economy, it 
- will pay you to specify Gold- 
en State Milk. Fine flavor is 
pre-eminently a Golden State 
feature. It’s rich in cream, of 
course, but rich below the 
creaimline, too! 


Wawa wa WS SS OS SS Sw 
Radio. .Follow the Golden State Family 
Robinson in theiradventures every Saturday 
night. Stations KGO and KFT; . 8:30 o'clock 
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berry juice or any other tart fruit juice, 
let it form the foundation of the punch, 
and then with the addition of thoroughly 
chilled ginger ale the beverage will be 
quite perfection in color, flavor and 
sparkle. Chilled tomato juice is another 
pleasing drink to serve with the hors 
d’oeuvres—in fact there are so many 
good things to serve it is difficult to 
stop mentioning them. Be sure to offer 
hot coffee and tea also, particularly if 
the day is chilly. 

Set the dining room table with your 
choicest lunch cloth and arrange a very 
attractive centerpiece of flowers, fruit, 
or a combination of the two. Candles, 
too, may add to the effect you desire, 
in fact do anything to make it lovely. 
The punch bowl with the glasses and 
punch ladle should be at one end of the 
table, and let me add the lunch cloth 
will be saved from many a stain if the 
glasses are arranged on a pretty tray. 

Place all of the food on the table. Be 
careful to arrange everything to best 
| advantage, for the main effect of your 
|party will depend upon the friendly 
|charm and simplicity with which you 
|do things. This list of suggestions for 
| foods to serve may help you in your 
|plans. Do not have too many dishes 
| —just enough. 





Big-Game Pre-Dinner Party 


| Potato Chips, plain, crisp and hot. 

| Potato chips, spread with a bit of caviar. 
| Assorted open faced sandwiches — 
smoked salmon, watercress butter, or 
chopped pickles are good spreads to use. 
| Olives stuffed with anchovies (they are 
| very oily and are easier to handle if a 
| toothpick is stuck into each). 

Small, thin rye bread and Swiss cheese 
| sandwiches. 

Radish roses. 

Fancy crackers, hot and plain, or spread 
with butter and browned in the oven. 
| Calavo, mashed, seasoned with tabasco 
| sauce and spread on crackers. 

Calavo mousse spread on sautéd bread. 
Caviar mousse spread on sautéd bread. 
(To make either of the mousse mixtures, 
season the calavo or caviar with what- 
| ever you like—a bit of mustard, tabasco 
|sauce, or lemon juice—and then mix 
| with whipped cream and dissolved plain 
gelatine. Chill. This is rich, so it is well 
| to use only a thin spread on the bread. 
| To sauté the bread: cut thin slices in 
| fancy shapes, butter one side and sauté 
jin a frying pan until the one side is 
| brown, and spread the mousse on the 
| plain side.) 

I have some friends who on “Big 
|Game” day each year have a picnic 
| supper, each couple bringing a portion 
of the supper, the wives planning the 
|menu days or weeks beforehand. As a 
|rule they bring the food to the house 
| before the game in order to save going 
ame before supper. They all meet at 
the specified house as soon after the 
preene as trafic and good luck permit. 
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Originally a Vender of Wine 
The modern broker who engages in large-scale 
financial operations takes his name from a 
humble origin. Broker is derived from the Old 
French broquier or brokier, a dialectal form 
of brochier “one who taps a cask in order to 
draw the liquor.” Thus, the broker was in the 
first place a retail vender of wine. The first 
meaning in English was “petty dealer” or 
“peddler,” and from this lowly beginning the 
word has developed to its present dignity. 
Every day you use hundreds of words whose ori- 
gins are as interesting and surprising as this. You 
will find their fascinating stories in 


WEBSTER’S NEW 
INTERNATIONAL 
DICTIONARY 


The “Supreme Authority”—The Merriam-Webster 
In its 2,700 pages there are 452,000 entries, including 
thousands of NEW WORDS, 12,000 biographical en- 
tries, 32,000 geographical subjects, 100 valuable 
tables, over 6,000 illustrations. Its 
encyclopedic information 
makes it a general question- 
answerer on all subjects. 
See It at Your Bookstore. 
Remember: A Merriam- 
Webster appears on _ the 
cover of every dictionary 
for which G. & C. Mer- 
riam Company is editori- 
ally responsible. 
Send for Free Book- 
let of Word Stories. 
An unusually interesting 

illustrated booklet sent 

free on request. 

; MAIL THE COUPON 

eee ee Se ee ee et ee 

G. & C. MERRIAM CO., Springfield, Mass. 

Please send me your free booklet ‘Interesting Origins | 
of English Words’ and full information about Webster’s 
























| New International Dictionary. Sunset 11-32 
Name 
Street and Number. 
| City. State. 
Copyright 1932 by G. & C. Merriam Company 
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To beautify rooms with pictures, 


Moore Push-Pins 


AND 
Push-less Hangers 
Easy to insert, and won't 
10 mar wall paper or plaster. 
.. Packets Everywhere 


Moore Push-Pin Co., Philadelphia 
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bor Saver 
n Why be a slave to pots, 

¥77 pans and dirty dishes? 
= Gottschalk’s Metal 
Sponge, due to a new 
patented process of for- 
mation, cleansandscours 
twice asfast with lesswork. 
Be sure you get “the little fellow 
that does the Big job.”? At 5,10 
and 25c stores, leading depart- 
ment, hardware and grocerystores, 
or postpaid direct on receipt of 10c. 
METAL SPONGE SALES CORP. 
Lehigh Ave. & Mascher $t., Phila. 
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MARTHA WASHINGTON CANDIES 
BECOME NEIGHBORLY... 


Heretofore, Martha Washington Candies have 
been obtainable only in the larger cities 
throughout the United States. 


Now, exclusive purveyors of the better class, 
in all cities from the North of Washington to 
the South of California, are being invited to 
act as distributors. 


Two splendid studio kitchens on the Coast, 
twenty-four unique retail Martha Washington 
Stores, plus these agencies, place these famous 
candies right within your reach. 





For this month, we emphasize 
Martha Washington De Luxe Fruits & Nuts 
available at $] per pound. 





If your own dealer is not our agent, write us for the ones 


nearest you. If you wish a box of De Luxe Fruits & Nuts 
by mail, enclose a dollar bill. 





ClasShects 
Martha Washington 
Candies 


5630 GEARY STREET e SAN FRANCISCO 
294 Stores and IO Studio Kitchens in “Martha- 
Washington-Land” to make Life's Pathway sweeter. 








A stack of soft paper napkins in the 
kitchen near the sink will be useful in 
wiping out greasy pans before washing. 








I you’ve a family that regards fish as 
a necessary evil, try seasoning it with 
A. 1. Sauce. You‘ll find that fish with 
this glorious flavor cooked in is one of 
their favorite foods . . . Recipes with 
every bottle. 


G. F. Heublein & Bro., Hartford, Conn. 
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SS 
DO THEY TURN 
UP THEIR NOSES AT FISH ? 


MA WHOLESOME RELISH @& 
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The scheme works beautifully, and is 
almost a tradition with them, as they 
have done it each year since they have 
been out of school. At first several were 
unmarried, but now all are married, yet 
the plan continues. 

A formal dinner is not advisable if 
one has no extra help. It seems less in 
keeping with the informality of the day, 
of meeting old friends and attending the 
game. There are times, however, when 
it does fit into the scheme of things in 
which case the following menu may be 
of assistance to you. 


Formal Dinner Menu 


Consomme Royal Cheese Strips 
Fresh Crab Legs Slices of Cucumber 
Potato Balls 


Pickles Olives Celery 
Roast Tenderloin of Beef Green Peas 
Potatoes Suzette Hot Rolls 


Peach Sherbet 
Football Ice Cream Molds (chocolate) 
Angel Food Cake, plain or toasted 
Camembert Cheese Roquefort Cheese | 
Crackers 
Nuts 
Coffee 





Mints Raisins 


In keeping with the Big Game week- 
end, often on Sunday afternoon it is a} 
pleasure to hold open house for friends. | 
If you do, serve the same type of food 
as for the “pre-dinner” party. For this 
function a few fancy cookies, cakes, 
candies and nuts may be included. 
Punch is always good, but if the day is 
chilly some good, hot coffee might be 
more appreciated, in which case serve | 


both. 


Three Kitchen Secrets 


| 
: P | 
If an unsightly pipe happens to go| 


through the kitchen, as is likely to be | 
the case when one is remodeling an old | 
home, make use of the pipe. Around | 
it build two or three circular shelves, 
and use them for small pots and pans. 
Around the edge fasten hooks and on 
them hang the little spoons, beaters, 
etc., which you use most frequently at 
that particular place. You will be glad 
the pipe is there, rather than provoked 
with it. 

Build a shelf underneath the wind- 
ow, just about on a level with the 
sill, and it will be a fine place to use as 
a “catch all.” J do not mean to allow 
things to accumulate there, but at the 
same time it will be found useful for 
magazines, and if you like a pot of 
flowers in the kitchen, it is a pretty 
place to have them. 

Another arrangement that I liked 
consisted of a regular desk built into 
the kitchen, with a cover to drop down, 
as do so many living room desks. Above 
it, too, was a place for cook books. A 
comfortable chair is needed with this 








desk arrangement, also.—M. B. 
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Make 


plain food 
tante better 


Of course, we all like to be fancy 
cooks, especially when we’re having 
company, but unfortunately day by 
day and meal by meal we have to 
be plain cooks and ag our fam- 
ilies happy with plain foods—and 
that takes skill and imagination. 

As one plain cook to another, do 
you really appreciate how helpful 
Knox Sparkling Gelatine can be? It 
is a food that has hundreds of dif- 
ferent uses in making plain foods 
taste better and go farther. 


For example, have you ever taken 
a few tomatoes and made them into 
a delicious Knox Salad, as simply 
and economically as this: 


TOMATO JELLY SALAD 


1 level tablespoonful Knox Sparkling Gelatine 
14 cup cold water 1 tablespoonful mild 
2 cups canned or fresh vinegar or lemon 
tomatoes juice 
1 tablespoonful onion Few grains salt 
juice Few grains cayenne or pepper 
Stalk celery 14 bay leaf, if desired 


Soak gelatine in cold water about five minutes. Mix 
remaining ingredients, except onion juice and vine- 
gar, and let boil ten minutes. Add soaked gelatine 
and stir until dissolved; then add vinegar and onion 
juice (extracted by grating onion). Strain. Turn 
into wet molds and chill. Any kitchen cup or bowl 
will serve as a mold. Remove from molds to bed of 


| crisp lettuce leaves and garnish with mayonnaise or 
| cooked dressing, or the jelly may be cut in any 


desired shapes and used as a garnish for salads or 
cold meats. The juice of fresh tomatoes makes a 
delightful salad. 

You see, Knox is the real gelatine— 
it isn’t colored and flavored to be used 
only as a dessert—it is pure, plain gela- 
tine, a food with a daily use—a food that 
will help you serve better meals and save 
kitchen dollars. Why not order a package 
from your grocer? There is enough 
gelatine inside for four meals and recipes 
telling you how to use it. And, if you have 
not already received the Knox books, 
send in the coupon below—it will bring 
you ideas, hundreds of recipes and hints, 
for all kinds of salads, desserts, main 
dishes, menus, diets (even for reducing). 


KN OX ts the 


real GELATINE 
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Knox GELATINE, 

144 Knox Ave., Johnstown, N. Y. 

Send me your FREE books, ‘Meals 
for Three”, ‘Food Economy” and 
“Dainty Desserts and Salads’’. 
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Enrich 
the Beauty 
of Your Home 





yclone 


Fence 


You cannot help but admire the 
striking beauty of a western 
garden properly enclosed with 
Cyclone Fence. Here you get a new 
meaning of “protected home beau- 
ty”. This strong, artistic fence 
guards your flowers and shrubs 
throughout the year, yet blends so 
perfectly with the surroundings 
that it seems at once a charming, 
natural part of the landscaping 
effect. It also adds to home priva- 
cy and protects children and pets 
from dangerous street traffic. 


Cyclone Fence is made in many 
attractive designs. Heavily galva- 
nized by the “Galv-after’’ process, 
originated by Cyclone. A durable 
fence made to last many years in 
the moist, salt-laden atmosphere 
of the west coast. Our trained men 
erect Cyclone Fence. We take 
complete responsibility. Write 
nearest office for full information. 


STANDARD FENCE COMPANY 
Oakland, Calif., Portland, Ore., 
Los Angeles, San Francisco, Seattle 
PactficC ast Division of 
CYCLONE FENCE COMPANY 
General Offices: Waukegan, III. 


SUBSIDIARY OF UNITED STATES STEEL CORPORATION 
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Table Talk 


NOVEMBER 


By 


Genevieve A. Callahan 


| Home Economics Director 


of Sunset Magazine 


T has been some time since I have 

done any “‘table talking” in SuNsET, 
but not because of lack of things to tell 
about, goodness knows! Almost daily 
some bit of interesting and valuable in- 
formation about our business of house- 
keeping comes to my attention, and I 
save it up to pass along to you who read 
these columns. 

* * 

One of the things I have saved farlong- 
er than I should is the news of a truly 
excellent book, “Growth and Develop- 
ment of the Young Child” (published 
by W. B. Saunders Co., Philadelphia. 
394 pages, 34 illustrations. Price, $2.75). 
This was written by three eminent au- 
thorities on child development, all con- 
| nected with the well-known and highly 
respected Merrill-Palmer School in De- 
troit, Michigan. They are: Winifred 
Rand, A. B., R. N., specialist in parental 
education; Mary E. Sweeny, M. S., 
M. A., nutritionist; and E. Lee Vincent, 
M. D., psychologist. Thus you see the 
three big fields of parental education and 
physical and mental growth are con- 
sidered in the book, which, while com- 
prehensive, is not a big, awkward vol- 
ume for a tired mother or father to hold. 
Moreover, the book is as readable as it 
is reliable. A number of case studies are 
included under the chapter, “The Fam- 
ily and Home as Backgrounds,” and 
there are throughout the book enough 
concrete examples to give the discussions 
life and meaning. ‘Growth and Devel- 
opment of the Young Child” would be 
an excellent reference book for any 
parents to own and study. Certainly it 
should find welcome in Parent-Teacher 
groups, and it deserves a place on the 
shelves of every public library and home 
economics reference library in the West. 

* * 





Speaking of parents, are you familiar 
| with the work of The Institute of Family 
Relations, in Los Angeles? Almost a 
year ago, at a Home Economics Associ- 
ation meeting in that city, I heard Dr. 
Paul Popenoe, director of the Institute, 
give an extremely thought-provoking 
talk on the need for more and better 
instruction of young men and women, 
to the end that they may marry happily 
and remain in that state. The problem 
is too deep and too complex for me to 
attempt to discuss it here, but anyone 
who is interested in learning more about 
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the Institute and the subjects with 
which it is concerned, may do so very 
easily. Dr. Popenoe writes us as follows: 
“We should be glad to offer, to anyone 
sending us a 3-cent stamp, (1) a pamph- 
let describing the work of the Institute; 
and ‘or (2) a reading list on any topic 
dealing with marriage or family life. If 
they have any particular problems, of 
course we will be glad to give them any 
assistance that we can.” Address The 
Institute of Family Relations, 331-3 
Consolidated Building, Sixth and Hill 
Sts., Los Angeles—and please mention 
SuNsET when you write. 

* * 

From the experimental kitchen of the 
makers of ovenglass baking dishes comes 
an interesting and timely tip: bake your 
fruit cakes in ovenglass refrigerator 
dishes for loaves, or casseroles for round 
cakes, with the covers on the dishes. Two 
and a half hours at 275 degrees will bake 
most fruit cakes very satisfactorily. Re- 
move from the oven and let cool without 
removing the covers. If desired, you 
may seal the edges where the lid joins 
the dish, with parafin. Let the cake 
ripen for at least three weeks. Could 
anything make a more attractive gift 
than one of these smart baking dishes 
with a delicious fruit cake inside? 

x * 

Every western homemaker is inter- 
ested in learning new secrets of charm 
for her home as well as for herself. An 
interesting little book published by the 
Pacific Coast Electrical Bureau is full 
of just such secrets. Chiefly by means 
of clear, good pictures this attractive 
36-page book shows how and where to 
use lamps to best advantage in a room; 
how to provide for quick and convenient 
use of electrical servants in the kitchen; 
and so on, all through the house. And 
the price? Nothing at all! Just send 
your name and address on a penny post 
card if you wish, to Table Talk, Sunset 
Magazine, San Francisco, and a copy 
will be mailed to you at once. You really 
will enjoy this little book. 

* * 

Have you seen in the shops those 
clever new paper dust cloths? They 
aren’t just another knicknack. We don’t 
believe in recommending impractical 
products in SuNseT. Generous in size, 
stout enough to withstand real use, and 
scientifically treated with a cedar prepa- 
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ration which keeps dust from flying but 
which does not leave an oily feeling on 
either furniture or fingers, these dusters 
are really good. I commend them to 
you. 


“ 


Curiosity has prompted me recently 
to do some arithmetic, or algebra, or 
whatever the branch of mathematics 
may be that is involved! After sampling 
some gingerbread that had been baked 
in an 8 x 8 inch square pan, the direc- 
tions for which had specified that it be 
baked in an oblong pan 7 x 12 inches, I 
did some figuring. No wonder that par- 
ticular eggless gingerbread was inclined 
to be pasty. It was piled up too deep 
for its own good. An 8 x 8 pan, you see, 
has an area of 64 square inches, while a 
7 x 12 pan has an area of 84 inches. 
Spread out over 20 more square inches 
of pan, the spicy bread would have had 
a much nicer proportion of crust, and 
would probably not have fallen or sunk 
in the least. 

The case of the round cake pan is 
even more remarkable. Do you realize 
that a cake tin 9 inches in diameter has 
an area of 6314 square inches, while an 
8-inch diameter cake tin has an area of 
just 5014 square inches? Not strange 
then, is it, that a cake intended to be 
baked in two g-inch layer tins ordinarily 
requires three 8-inch tins for successful 
baking? By the way, do you know 
which size tins yours are? A to-inch 
diameter pan, incidentally, has an area 
of 7814 square inches. It’s a wonder 
we don’t have more grief than we do! 
Who says cookery is unskilled labor? 
No one who has ever tried it! 


* # 


Desserts that are different, easy to 
prepare, and not too heavy and elab- 
orate for the family’s good health are 
sought by mothers generally. A man 
was telling me recently about his favor- 
ite dessert, which seems to fill all these 
requirements. It is fruit and candy—a 
plate of delicious “butter creams” with 
chocolate coating, chocolate or fondant- 
dipped nuts, pecan roll, or any other 
combination that appeals to you, and a 
bowl of apples, grapes, pears and 
oranges, which serves as the centerpiece 
of the table until the candy is brought 
on. The gentleman quoted declares that 
apples and candy make the best possible 
dessert. Remember, good candy is good 


food. 


: to use pipe- 
Its * good idea~ cleaners for ap- 
<a H plying liquid 
nail polish to 
finger nails. 
Every time 
the cleaner is 
used, the end 
should be clip- 
ped off and a 
soft surface left 
for next appli- 








cation. It’s much easier than cleaning 
out a brush with polish remover. 
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/) JUST THE HEAT YOU NEED 


. 








.. trstantly conteolled heat with 
the SUPERFEX Oil-Burning Stove 


ea carapace of stove-heated homes already are enjoying the 
comfort, convenience, and health protection of uniform heat with 
SUPERFEX, the Oil Burning Heating Stove ... clean, circulating, health- 
fully humidified warmth ... for several rooms ... instant control, high, 
medium, or low, at a turn of the valve. 


Burns inexpensive light domestic fuel oil. No machinery. No wicks. 
Only one connection—to the chimney. Automatic draft control. 
Removable reservoir for outside filling without interrupting heat—or 
pipe connection to outdoor storage tank. No 
dust. No ashes. And no wasted fuel! 


Ask your dealer to show you both circulating 
and radiating types ... sizes for any home... 
beautiful, durable porcelain enamel finish ... 


other models for stores, PRICES $ 50 
offices, service stations. as low as 42 
And for portable heat 
-. for a room or a cold corner 
..carry a Perfection kerosene- 
burning room heater where 
you needit... See the new 


FIRELIGHT style... cheery 
flame visible through Pyrex 





brand glass. Wide choice, 
beautiful porcelain enamel in 
colors, or black japan. Also 


all-metal models. 
PRICES $575 


as low as 


SUPERFEX g) 2. ninc 
and PERFECTION HEATERS 





Please send complete information about 
(C)Superfex Oil-Burning Heating Stoves [_] Perfection Portable Room Heaters 


SEND THIS pn 
COUPON TO | — 


NAME_ a 3 o ss Reraeest eh 
PERFECTION STOVE CO. 
7661-A Platt Ave. - Cleveland, Ohio 


»P.O. STATE < 
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Mexico 


Travel Editor, Sunset Magazine: 


We have thought of a trip to Mexico this fall. Is 
this a favorable time in which to make the trip? Will 
we find it cold? We want to make part of the trip by 
boat and part by train. I understand this can be 
done. Would I sail from San Francisco? Are pass- 
ports necessary?—B. B., Spokane, Washington. 


Any time from July until about the 
end of March will be particularly good 
for travel to Mexico—especially if you 
return by train. Mexico City, which is 
most likely your ultimate objective, is 
at an altitude of about 7,875 feet in a 
protected valley, and consequently is 
comfortably cool the year around. The 
steamship on which you will sail leaves 
from San Francisco. Beginning with 
December, however, this service will be 
extended northward to Victoria and 
Seattle, either of which would be a 
logical point of departure for you. 
(Short two and three week excursions 
will also be inaugurated in connection 
with this extended service.) Your ship 
calls at San Francisco and Los Angeles 
southbound, and you debark at Mazat- 
lan, where you board your train. Ma- 
zatlan lies just within the tropics as its 
lovely palm-fringed shoreline will attest, 
its climate is almost perfect, and its 
nights are delightful as the phosphores- 
cent waters lap the shore, the waves 
breaking into silvery crests. Do not pass 
this interesting city without at least a 
brief examination, for it is a pleasant 
prelude to Mexico City. There is the 
park, the Plaza Republica, the Custom 
House, the Cathedral, the old bull ring 
which has perhaps seen more. glorious 
(and more gory) days. And the mar- 
kets! But do have plenty of pesos in 
the purse, for it is all so tempting, and 
you are almost sure to want to buy a 
serape or some pottery or some of their 
lovely jewels. You probably won’t know 
what to do with them, but you can’t 
resist buying them! You may eat of 
their abundant fresh fruits and have a 
tortilla cooked while you wait. 

Do not forget, though, that Mexico 
City is waiting to welcome you. This 
charming city (history calls it the oldest 
city in America) is likewise one of the 
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Travel Service 
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F you are going east, west, 

around the world or on a 
short vacation trip, write us 
for information. Inquiries 
received by this department 
are answered by mail. (Rates 
quoted in this column are 
subject to change without 
notice.) Be sure to enclose 
a stamped, self-addressed 

envelope for our reply. 


* 


most beautiful cities in the world. There 
are cathedrals and castles and museums 
to see; bullfights to witness; trips to the 
floating gardens of Xochimilco; to 
Pueblo and the Pyramid of Cholula, 
whose builders are unknown; to Cuerna- 
vaca, the resort city; and to the ancient 
Borda Gardens. A short drive from 
Mexico City brings you to San Juan 
Teotihuacan and to the Pyramids of the 
Sun and of the Moon—also built by an 
unknown civilization. You may drive 
to Guadalupe and Toluca and Guadala- 
jara. At this last named city you board 
your train (with through Pullman and 
dining car accommodations) which 
speeds you along the west coast of 
Mexico, through more quaint cities and 
awe-inspiring scenery, right into Cali- 
fornia, Oregon and Washington. 

No passports are required for a 
pleasure trip to Mexico. Only a tourist 
card is needed, and this may be obtained 
from your nearest Mexican Consulate 
or from your railroad or steamship agent. 
We are sending you literature that will 
be helpful in planning such a trip. 


To Bonnie Scotland 


Travel Editor, Sunset Magazine: 

Can you give me any information about a trip to 
Scotland by way of the St. Lawrence River? I have 
been told that is an interesting way to go. Inci- 
dentally, are there any gardens in Scotland of inter- 
est to the traveler?—I. E., Guerneville, California. 

Indeed the St. Lawrence Gulf route 
to Scotland is interesting. Board your 
ship at either Montreal or Quebec and 
your adventures have begun. Quebec 
fades in the horizon; little fishing vil- 
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lages which dot the shores of the river 
pass in review; the river broadens; 
mountains tower in the background— 
the first leg of your Atlantic crossing is 
really a sightseeing tour in the heart of 
French Canada! This is the shortest 
route to Europe. The crossing needs no 
description—you will be absorbed in 
deck games, bridge, or sun naps on deck, 
dancing at night, and tempting food 
from early morning bouillon to midnight 
munchings. Four days in the open sea 
and then the thrill of sighting land. If 
you are going to Scotland then your ship 
turns into the muddy waters of the 
Clyde and docks at Glasgow. 

There is so much of beauty, of interest, 
and of historical value in Scotland that 
we cannot go into detail in a letter. We 
have sent a booklet giving a complete 
outline of such a tour. And don’t forget 
the book, “So You’re Going to Ireland 
and Scotland,” by Clara E. Laughlin 
(Houghton, Mifflin, $3.50). It intro- 
duces you to lanes and byways, and is 
almost indispensable on such a tour. 
Booklets on the St. Lawrence route, to- 
gether with fares and sailings have also 
been sent you. Gardens? Don’t miss 
the Royal Botanic Gardens in Edin- 
burgh, with their superb rock and wood 
gardens, and collections of unusual and 
rare plants. You must also see the 
Botanic Gardens in Glasgow. 


East by Rail 


Travel Editor, Sunset Magazine: 


On my first trip East I took the train from Seattle, 
through the Cascades, a stopover at Glacier Park, and 
then on through Minneapolis down to Chicago. On 
my second trip I left Portland and stopped at Yel- 
lowstone Park en route. Both were extremely enjoy- 
able trips, but since I wish to go East again for 
Christmas, I had in mind a more southern route for 
a change. I have heard something about a trip by 
train to New Orleans and then by boat to New York. 
Can you tell me about it?—E. K., Chehalis, Wash- 
ington. 


The trip you have heard about does 
not seem to be very well known here on 
the Coast, yet it is a delightfully differ- 
ent route for your eastern trip. We are 
happy to tell you about it. You might 
come down the coast to Los Angeles. 
From there your train goes to Phoenix, 
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Arizona, where you may, if you wish, 
take the Apache Trail trip by motor 
coach to Globe. At Globe, then, you 
connect with your sleeper and arrive the 
following morning in El Paso, Texas. 
Old Mexico is just a pace away; the 
Carlsbad Caverns of subterranean won- 
ders are an easy day’s side trip. Your 
train speeds on to San Antonio, Houston 
and New Orleans, with so much of inter- 
est in each city that we could fill pages 
trying to tell you. We shall send de- 
scriptive booklets instead! From New 
Orleans, then, you have your choice of 
proceeding East via direct rail, or taking 
the more leisurely route by boat to New 
York. It is the latter about which we 
want to tell you. Boarding a large, com- 
fortable, sea-going steamship you begin 
what promises to be an interesting six- 
day sea journey. The ship proceeds 





Away? Away 


To the Orient via 
the Sunshine Belt 


..on President Liners to 
Japan, China, Philippines 


Away to the world’s most colorful lands. To Ha- 
waii, Japan, China, Philippines, Malaya. Away in 
the luxury of the famous President Liners; living 
royally. And at such trifling ¢ost you'll wonder why 
you ever spent a winter at home... Plan now with 
your nearest travel agent. Then sail any week from 
Los Angeles, San Francisco or Seattle. 
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down the Mississippi, across the Gulf 
of Mexico, around Key West, then north | 
along the Atlantic Coast to New York. 
Meals and berth for this part of your 
sea journey are included in your through 
fare, and first, second and third class 
steamship accommodations are avail- 
able. The booklets we have sent de- 
scribe the trip at length. 


‘“‘Promenade Deck”’ 


OR the round-the-world traveler, 

vicarious or otherwise, “Promenade 
Deck” by Ishbel Ross (Harper & Broth- 
ers, $2.00) affords many pleasant hours 
in the way of deck chatter, shipboard 
life, treks to the shopping centers of the 
world, and to the well-known wonders 
of the world—all amidst the setting of 
a luxurious liner. The author has fic- 
tionized a world cruise and has written 
a doubly interesting book for having 
done so. She gives one insight into the 
lives of those who find themselves as 
traveling companions for the three and 
a half months of the cruise. Miss Ross 
has made the world cruise. This is evi- 
dent, for she writes convincingly and 
authentically of life aboard ship, and of 
the foreign countries visited. The book 
will serve in part as an intimate guide 
to those shops where one buys the wares 
peculiar to a country, and to the more 
prominent sights of the various cities. 
We recommend “Promenade Deck” for 
its entertainment and for its authentic 
information on world ports. We have 
enjoyed it. (This book may be ordered 
through Sunset Magazine.) 








Grand Canyon 


Travel Editor, Sunset Magazine: 
In November we are driving to the south rim of the | 
Grand Canyon jor a week. Can you tell us what | 
hotel accommodations we will find and what the rate 


will be?—F. H., Reno, Nevada. 


El Tovar Hotel is at the head of the | 
Bright Angel Trail on the south rim | 





the Grand Canyon. There are accom- 
modations for 175 guests, and a spacious 
dining room and music room. Rates are 
$7.00 a day each, one person to a room; 
or $6.50 a day each, two persons to a 





San Francisco and Seattle. 


$281.25, First Class. 
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Dollar Steamship Lines 
and American Mail Line 


514 W. Sixth Street, Los Angeles » 152 Broadway, Portland, Ore. 
311 California Street, San Francisco - 338 East Broadway, San Diego 
Fourth at University, Seattle +» 465 Howe Street, Vancouver, B. C. 


Feound the World 
in luxury - 8749 


-. New go-as-you-please 
Excursions. First Class 


The trip you’ve always promised yourself someday. 
26,000 miles Round the Globe at a fare that saves 
hundreds of dollars without shaving luxury one 
iota. Take 85 days or six full months, stopping over 
as you like, continuing on another Round the World 
President Liner. Visit 22 ports in 14 different coun- 
tries... 85 cities or more. Available until March 17, 
1933. A sailing every other week from Los Angeles, 


To New York via 
Panama, Havana 


.. Through tropic waters 
on gay President Liners 


5500 sunny miles, 16 days, or longer if you care to 
stopover (at no additional fare) at the thrilling for- 
eign cities at the Panama Canal or at Havana. First 
Class from $200 (Special Class on the great new 
President Hoover and President Coolidge from 
$135). Every stateroom outside, outdoor swimming 
pools—everything in the President Liner tradition. 
A sailing every other week. Roundtrips from 
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Quiet. - Aloof - Yet But 
four minutes from the 
Shops and Theatres... 


Be at home, without overhead, 
housekeeping burdens or servant 
problems in a two or more room 
suite furnished to your taste... and 


live more economically then you 


can in an apartment or a home. 


Complete and Cordial Service » Perfect Cuisines 


PHONE OR WRITE FOR FLOOR PLANS 
‘SUITABLE TO YOUR REQUIREMENTS 


GEORGE D. SMITH 
Managing Director 


YOUR GARAGE IN THE BASEMENT 





Live Luxuriously » » 
But Economically 


MARK HOPKINS 











Take this Method of 








You probably know most Sunset sub- 
scribers in your community. Some of 
these subscriptions expire soon and we 
want you, or someone whom you can 
recommend, to accept the renewals 
and mail them to us. The work is EASY, 
PLEASANT, and PAYS WELL. Mail 
the coupon today for all the facts. 


SUNSET Magazine, Dept. 201-Nov. 1045 Sansome St., San Francisco 


I’m interested. Without obligation to me, will you kindly give 
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complete details of your plan. 


Earning 
An Extra 
Income 
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room. This includes three meals a day, 
of course. There are also some ‘cottage 
accommodations available'at Bright An- 
gel Cottages, open during. the winter. 
Meals are furnished a la carte at the cafe. 
Lodging only for one person is $1.50, 
$1.75 or $2.00 a day. Since you are to 
be there a week, we are sending you a 
booklet giving information on some in- 
teresting trips to take by burro or on 
foot. 


Northward Bound 


Travel Editor, Sunset Magazine: 

I wrote you earlier in the summer about a vacation 
trip that my son and I had hoped to take to Portland 
and Seattle. I should like to thank you for the maps 
and helpful material which you sent. My son's 
vacation was postponed to November, however, and 
now we are wondering if it is too late in the year to 
drive north. We have never been farther north than 
Santa Barbara. Would it be wise to undertake the 
trip in November? Would we encounter snow? Are 
the roads good all year around?—B. S., Pasadena, 
California. 


The trip north from California to 
Oregon and Washington is a recom- 
mended all-year trip, and you will have 
no difficulties. If you use the Redwood 
Highway (No. 1o1) from San Francisco 
to Crescent City you will probably not 
find any snow at all. You may encoun- 
ter some on the Siskiyous if you follow 
Highway No. 99, but both No. 1o1 and 
No. 99 are kept open all year. All high- 
ways throughout these three western 
states are excellent. We are sending you 
a copy of a new Oregon-Washington 
road map we have just received. 


Western Airways 


We have just compiled a helpful chart 
giving the flying time between various 
western cities, together with one-way 
and round-trip rates, which you may 
have on request. Please enclose a 
stamped, self-addressed envelope for 
mailing. Address your inquiry to the 
Travel Service Department, SuNsET 
Magazine, San Francisco. 


Information Directory 


Travel Editor, Sunset Magazine: 

Our trip to Fapan next month will be my first 
ocean voyage. Living inland as we do, I have had 
very little opportunity to visit ships and to know 
much about them. After having purchased one’s 
ticket and having boarded the ship, what does one 
do? I know it is a general question, but can you 
help me? There is the question of baggage, of cus- 
toms regulations, of steward services, etc.—R. R., 
Medford, Oregon. 


Your letter is typical of many letters 
that come to our desk. You will be 
assured to know that even though you 
have purchased your ticket, the service 
of the steamship company is not ended 
They provide all the service you may 
require for your entire voyage, whether 
in port or at sea. You are their guest. 
In order to acquaint “first-time” trav- 
elers with the ships, the location of the 
various lounges, the services to be had, 
how to make arrangements for your 
table in the dining room, whom to call 





upon for service, etc., the steamship 
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Seas ¢ ORIENTALCRUISE 


BALI! PORT MORESBY! 


Brilliant Gems in a Golden Ring of Travel 


LEE WINTER and follow spring in a 
smart new ship. . . sail to 21 far-away 
ports and capture the glories of 14 exotic 
lands! A Cruise at the ideal time of the 
year to places that beckon in every 


Nomad’s dream. 
V_“7u we Ne SS Se SS eS 


Sailing from 
NEW YORK, January 12 - FARES 
SAN FRANCISCO, Jan.27 @ $1250 up 


LOS ANGELES, Jan. 28 
SSS SSS SS eee 


NEARLY three months 
. « . over 25,000 miles 
of super-crulsing...at prac- 
tically stay-at-home cost. % 

Full details available at any travel agency or 


THE OCEANIC STEAMSHIP CO. 








“Information and Directory.” 
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company on which you will make your 
trip to Japan has compiled a booklet, 
It con- 
tains an answer to all such questions 
which may arise concerning your trip 
and the ship on which you will travel. 
We are happy to send a copy to you. 


Chicago, 1933 


Travel Editor, Sunset Magazine: 

We are already thinking about our trip to Chicago 
early next year. We want to visit relatives, and con- 
sequently to see the Fair. Have you any booklets that 
might give a program of the Fair?—R. B., Seattle, 
Washington. 


“A Century of Progress” as the Chi- 
cago Fair of 1933 is called, will bring 
thousands of tourists to Chicago next 
year between June 1 and November 1. 
The story of mankind’s achievements of 
the past hundred years will be reviewed, 
and exhibits of every conceivable sub- 
ject will be displayed. Buildings, al- 
ready in the stages of completion, will 
deviate from the regular trend, and will 
take on new and unique designs. Foreign 
countries are to be represented with 
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WITH APARTMENTS 


New, fireproof. Beautifully appointed 
apartments and Hotel rooms each with 





private bath and every modern conveni- 
ence. Located just a few minutes from 
the center of San Diego on U. S. Highway 
ror. Summer all the year around invites 
all sorts of diversions: Golf, tennis, swim- 
ming, riding or hiking. 
Apartments: From $50 to $200 per month. 
Guest Rooms, Single: 

From $2.50 to $5.00 per day. 
Guest Rooms, Double: 

From $3.00 to $6.00 per day. 
For information or reservations, address: 
R. C. Butcer, Gen. Mgr 

hl La Jolla 2181 


hone 





Rates now 
begin $2.50 a 


day for a room 


with bath. 
MILITARY 


San Rafael caves 


“One of California’s finest private schools” 
(non-sectarian) 




















zation these last hundred years. For 
the music lover a fifteen or sixteen weeks’ 
music festival is contemplated; an inter- 
national sports program will interest 
thousands of sports lovers. All that is 
new, interesting, and thrilling is being 
planned for the amusement of the visitor 
to “A Century of Progress.” A booklet 
giving details about the Fair plans has 
been sent to you. 


Colorado 


EADERS of this magazine, in days 

gone by, are familiar with the name 
of Arthur H. Carhart, landscape archi- 
tect, recreation engineer, student of the 
great open spaces and writer of fiction 
and facts. Last summer Mr. Carhart 
in co-operation with the Colorado Asso- 
ciation wrote “Colorado,” a guide book, 
history and description of that beautiful 
state. If you have traveled in Colorado; 
if you hope some day to do so, you will 
like to read “Colorado”—300 pages of 
western writing. Along with the de- 
scriptions of where to go and what to 
see there are some excellent notes on 
camping and packing in. For instance, 
Mr. Carhart advises that for the first 


HAWAII 


Your dollars make a wonderful 
showing when they buy you a 
ticket to Hawaii on the famous 
trio of Matson-Oceanic liners 
‘Mariposa,’ ‘Monterey’ & ‘Malolo.’ 


They put you up at a palatial, sea- 
going hotel, with the meals of an 
epicurean cafe included — they 
give you “‘membership”’ in a nau- 
tical country club, with swimming 
and deck sports in progress all day 
—they provide entree to talkies and 
a smart night club—they make five 
days pass like a week-end and lead 
to a brilliant climax in Hawaii! 


Frequent sailings from San Francisco and 

Los Angeles. Inclusive- Cost Tours cover 

comprehensive itineraries at minimum cost. 
4 

Same Splendid Service through to 

NEW ZEALAND & AUSTRALIA 


From California to New Zeaiand in 16 
days and on to Australia within 19 days 
on the “Mariposa” or “Monterey,” via 
Hawaii, Samoa and Fiji. First Class and 
Cabin Class fares, attractively low. 1 + + 





One hour from San Francisco. Primary, Grammar, High 
School, Junior College. Fully accredited to “b= ersity of Cali- 
fornia and other leading universities. High scholastic stand- 
ard. Military system under U. S. A. supervision. Catalog. 
A. L. Stewart, Supt., Box 8-N, San Rafael. Calif. 


few miles of the pack trip, or every time 
he begins to feel the muscles stiffen the | 
inexperienced rider should get off and | 
walk a quarter of a mile. “Colorado” is 
published by the Coward-McCann 
Company; price of the book is $2.50. 














NEW YORK TO CALIFORNIA. 


First Voyage of the New “ Lurline.”’ 
ae A Correction Sailing from New York January 12. 
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N connection with our mention of | 
The Pinnacles National Monument | 


in our September issue of SUNSET, we | M A si S O N 
stated that no accommodations were 
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available at The Pinnacles. Cabin and 
dining room accommodations have re-| J san Francisco 
cently been established at The Pinnacles, | * SEATTLE 


daggers, etc.. mailed for 50 cents. New special 
circular for de stamp. 

Established 1865, 
Bannerman Sons, 501 B'way, N. Y. City 

















LET ME ANALYZE YOUR 
HANDWRITING and tell you some in- 


teresting things about 
yourself. Write me in your everyday hand; inclose 50c and I'll 


tell you what I‘find. You'll like it 
Wi; Greenan R. 4, Box 646 Santa Cruz, Calit,| and the rates are extremely reasonable. 
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4 Department for Amateur Sportsmen 


Outdoor Life in the West 


"THE average beginner at duck hunt- 
ing, as well as many of those who 
have hunted for quite a number of years, 
seem to forget that ducks have extremely 
sharp eyes, and for this reason many 
chances are lost because the flying ducks 
catch sight of the hunters. One of the 
first things to consider is the color of the 
clothing to be worn by the duck hunter. 
This is not because style decrees that the 
well dressed wild fowler should wear cer- 
tain colors to be up to the minute in 
style, but because the ducks, like some 
society folk, will not associate with men 
who are not properly dressed. 

The hunter’s clothing, particularly the 
hat and coat, should be of a shade that 
matches as nearly as possible the color 
of the grass or brush with which the 
blind is dressed. A black hat or coat on 
a hunter who is sitting in a blind that is 
dressed with dead tules will stand out 
like a drop of ink on a piece of white 
paper, and flying ducks will surely see 
the black hat and steer a course far from 
that particular blind. A badly faded 
canvas hunting coat that is very light 
in color will be seen by a flying duck if 
the shooter is stationed in a patch of 
green marsh grass, and even a white collar 
on a shirt may catch the eye of an ap- 
proaching duck. Duck hunters who shoot 
on the same marsh most of the time can 
have coats and hats that closely match 
the general color scheme of the material 
with which the blind is made, while the 
man who travels from place to place for 
his shooting should wear a hat and coat 
of an olive drab shade that will at least 
partly blend with most of the marsh 
grasses. 


Consider the Blind 


The next thing to consider is the ma- 
terial with which the blind is to be 
dressed, and the size of the blind. The 
idea of a blind is to have something in 
which the hunter will be concealed from 
the wary ducks. If the blind itself is 
conspicuous it is useless. I have seen 
blinds that stood out on a shore like 
haystacks because in an attempt to 
make “good” hiding places the hunters 
went to extremes as to size. Upon other 
occasions I have seen blinds that were 
small enough but made with grass or 
brush that did not match in color the 
surrounding marsh growths. 

The thing to do is to make the blind 
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just as small as possible and still concea) 
the hunter, and it should be made with 
the kind of grasses that are growing 
around it. If a shooter is hunting on a 
marsh that is covered with a short, olive 
colored grass he should not use long tules 
to dress his blind, nor should he make 
the hiding place of tree branches. Tules 
can be used only where tules are grown, 
and tree branches will make a good blind 
only in places where there are trees or 
bushes fairly close to the shooter’s stand. 

Where the water level will permit, the 
duck hunter should dig a hole and build 
his blind around its edge. If the shooter 
is sitting in a hole, the blind dressing 
need be only a few inches above the 
ground level. In cases where water 
would run into a hole, the shooter can 
at least scoop out enough ground to 
permit him to sit on the edge of the 
depression and thus make it possible to 
reduce the height of the blind by a foot 
or more. 

One of the most important things for 
duck hunters to keep in mind, and it 
seems to be the most difficult for most 
of them to do, is to keep still in the blind 
when ducks are approaching or circling. 
More opportunities for shots are lost 
because the hunters moved in the blind 
than from any other single cause. No 
matter how well the blind is constructed 
and no matter how well the shooter’s 
clothing matches the color of the blind, 
the slightest movement of the shooter 
will be seen by flying ducks that are 
drawing close to the shooting range. It 
is motion that attracts attention in al- 
most all instances. If we are walking in 
a woods we might look directly at a sit- 
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ting game bird without seeing it if it 
remains motionless, but with the slight- 
est movement our attention is attracted 
to the spot. If a flock of ducks are 
circling a blind while looking over the 
shooter’s layout of decoys, it is almost a 
sure thing that at least one bird in the 
flock has been shot at during its life, 
and that particular bird, even though 
all of the others are youngsters, will be 
carefully scrutinizing the shoreline near 
the decoys for a concealed hunter, and 
the slightest movement on the part of 
the hunter will immediately be seen by 
the wise old duck, who will flare off and 
take the others with him. 

There are two ways in which ducks are 
warned of danger by the movement of 
hunters in blinds. One is when a flock 
is circling and the hunter cannot resist 
the temptation to turn his head to watch 
the birds when they are behind his blind, 
and the other occurs when the approach- 
ing ducks are drawing near and the 
hunter begins to get ready for the shot. 
He will reach for his gun, or, if he already 
has his hands on it, he will begin raising 
it to get into position for a shot. Either 
movement usually results in the hunter 
being seen by the ducks, and that means 
another lost opportunity. 


Prevent Accidents 

While it is not a pleasant subject to 
bring up, I want to say a few words 
about gun accidents with the idea of 
preventing them. Almost every acci- 
dent is caused by carelessness, by down- 
right neglect of a few simple rules that 
everybody should always have in mind 
when handling guns. Many accidents 
are self inflicted and a large majority of 
them happen when a shooter pulls a 
loaded gun toward him from a boat, or 
a blind or a car. A loaded gun should 
never be carried in a car, for there is no 
excuse for it. In almost every state it 
is illegal to shoot from a wheeled vehicle 
of any kind, and there is plenty of time 
to load a gun after getting out of a car. 

When taking a loaded gun from a 
blind or a boat the hunter should never 
lift the gun while the barrels are pointing 
toward his body. It is always safer to 
unload the gun before placing it in or 
taking it out of a boat or blind, but there 
is no excuse for getting in front of the 
business end of the barrels when picking 
upagun. (Continued on next page) 
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You'll Chuckle 


When you read this 
Fascinating 


Travel Book 





‘Oh, Ranger! 


A Book About the National Parks 
by 
Horace M. ALBRIGHT 
and 
FRANK J. TAYLOR 


illustrated by 
Rut TaAytor WHITE 


| pad you can have this outstanding 
book of Western travel for a frac- 
tion of its former price. You'll enjoy 
every line of lore about the once wild 
and woolly West, better known in 
modern times as the domain of the 
National Parks. 


A volume of light, lively reading that 
will double your enjoyment of motoring, 
camping, hiking and trail riding in the 
National Parks of the West. Also an 
ideal gift for a friend. 


Reduced to 


1 


While the Supply Lasts 


Former 
Price 
$2.50 


Your money and 
return postage 
refunded if you 
are not satisfied. 





SUNSET BOOK DEPARTMENT 
1045 Sansome Street, San Francisco 


me “Oh, Ranger!’? Sunset Land’s 


| 
| 
| 
| 
Enclosed is one dollar. Please send | 
| 
great travel book, right away. 7 
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Many shooters are injured by their 
own guns when they crawl under fences. 
They get under, then, with the barrels 
pointing toward their bodies, they pull 
the guns through. The -hammers or 
triggers catch on the fence or on a twig, 
and we read of another accident. The 
safe thing to do is to unload the gun, 
but if a hunter thinks that is too much 
trouble, he should place the gun on the 
far side of the fence with the barrels 
pointing away from him, then crawl 
through. 

One hunter should never allow his 
gun, whether loaded or unloaded, to 
point toward another hunter. If two 
men are walking single file the one in 
front should carry his gun pointing for- 
ward, and the fellow in the rear should 
carry his gun so that it is pointing behind 
him. 

When a group of hunters meet in a 
field it will be noticed that the men of 
experience unload their guns and even 
then the barrels are never allowed to 
point toward any of the others. Some 
of the men will be seen to place the butts 
of their guns on the ground with their 
hands resting on the muzzles. This prac- 
tice accounts for missing fingers when 
guns are accidentally discharged. Others 
will rest the muzzles of their guns on 
their feet, and if the guns do not “go 
off” the feet are still usable, though 
many men have been injured in this 
way. 

Guns, loaded or unloaded, should 
never be leaned against such smooth 
surfaces as auto fenders or doors, the 
sides of buildings or fences. If a loaded 
gun falls from such a position it may be 
discharged and somebody might be in 
line with the charge of shot, and in the 
case of unloaded guns that fall in this 
way, the barrels may be badly dented. 


Our Picnic Plan 


WE plan picnics these days which 

cost next to nothing, take only a 
few minutes to prepare, and in these fall 
days are particularly fresh and inviting. 
With this kind of picnic you can start 
right after work any day, and watch the 
sun set and the stars come out. 

We have two picnic hampers: a small 
wicker one just big enough for two, and 
a lovely large one. The thermos bottles 
we carry in a gay shopping bag. Here’s 
the check-list of equipment: 

Bright table cloth and napkins (paper 
ones will do; our favorite napkins are 
cotton bandanas). Cups (we use pretty 
ones which have lost their handles; we 
like them better than paper or metal). 
Plates—we use odd saucers, or paper 
ones. Forks, spoons, knives (butter 
spreaders, and sharp paring knife). Can 
opener. Salt in a small jar, cube sugar 
in a small tin, tea bags in a tin or tea 
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in a tea ball wrapped in paper; a lemon 
for tea, and small tin of milk for coffee. | 
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Hts Eabier to 
WAX FLOORS 


with 


DRI-BRITE 


the Original 
and Genuine 


NO RUBBING 
NO POLISHING/ 






Look for the 
: g Magician 
on Every Can 





JenrtmaginciNow youcan have beautiful 

waxed floors with no more work than 
dusting—thanks to Dri-Brite, a new 
kind of liquid floor wax that requires no 
tubbing and no polishing. Sounds easy 
and it is. All you do is apply Dri-Brite 
with a soft cloth, wait 19 minutes, and it 
dries bright to a glossy, lustrous, real 
wax finish. 
And once your floors are waxed with 
Dri-Brite they are much easier to keep 
clean, as its protective, long-lasting finish 
keeps the dirt and dust on top. A dry 
mop quickly restores their beauty. Use 
Dri-BriteE— guaranteed as advertised in 
Good Housekeeping Magazine for your 
hardwood, painted, linoleum and rubber 
tile floors. Ask your dealer today for a 
can of Dri-Brite Liquid Wax. Generous 
trial bottle sent for 10¢. 


WARNING! Thetremendous success of 
Drr-Brire Liquid Wax has encouraged i mita- 
tions. No matter who makes the substitute, for 
the protection of your floors be sure you get the 
original and genuine Dri-Britt. Look for the 
magician on every can. 


Send for. . 


GENEROUS TRIAL BOTTLE 


Mrreacut Wax Co., 32 Front St., San Francisco, Calif. 
Send metrial bottleof DRI-BRITE Liquid 
L] Wax. (I enclose 10¢ to cover mailing.) 
a Send me 1 pintcan of DRI-BRITE Liquid 
Wax. (Lenclose 75¢.) 
a Send me 1 +. can of DRI-BRITE Liquid 
Wax. (I aa lose $1.25.) SM—1132 





Name 





Adee —_ 





Che. — State 
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The Last Word About 


Cabins 





20 CABIN PLANS, in- 
cluding cabins of log, 
stone and frame construc- 
tion. 
ee 

100 IDEAS for building 
and decorating the vaca- 
tion home. 


ee 
RUSTIC FURNITURE 
and how to make it. 


ee 
30 CAMP RECIPES by 
Old Timers. 


ee 
CAMPING EQUIP- 
MENT. 

e® @ 
GRUB LISTS for hikers, 


campers and those who 
pack in. 


ee 
Care and Cooking of FISH 
and GAME. 


Order Today! 


The supply of books 
is going fast. Get 
yours today to avoid 
disappointment. If 
not entirely satisfied 
return the book and 
we will refund your 
money 








IS IN THIS 


SUNSET 
CAMP 


AND 


CABIN 


BOOK 


ONTAINS hundreds of cabin ideas, 

and a wealth of plans, pictures and 
diagrams that will make it easy for you to 
build and possess the vacation home of 
your dreams .....anda whole pack-kit 
of ideas on Western outdoor life, hunting, 
fishing, and camping ..... ideas that will 
add to the enjoyment of your outdoor life 
and save you many times the slight cost 
of the book. 


A 64-page book, pack-full of the best 
ideas collected by Sunset Magazine in 
three years from over 200,000 readers who 
have learned every angle of cabin building 
and outdoor life from practical experience. 


Whether you are building a cabin, going 
on a camping trip, packing in, or just plan- 
ning, you will want this k at once. 
Contains every trick of the old-timers’ bag, 
will add to your comfort, improve your 
camp cooking, even help you catch a few 
more fish, and increase your vacation fun 
for years to come. Order your copy today 
.....then give it up if you can. 





C. 





POSTPAID anywhere in U.S.A. 


Send in the 


Coupon Today 


and Start Now 


Planning Your 


Future 
Recreational 


Home 


in stamps 
or coin 


1045 Sansome Street, San Francisco, Calif. 


SUNSET MAGAZINE : 
l 


YES, I want a copy of the SUNSET Camp and | 
Cabin Book. I enclose 50c. Please mail the | 
book post-haste. You are to refund my money | 
if I return the book. | 
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Olives, pickles, mayonnaise—if you take 
them carry well in small screw-cap may- 
onnaise jars. A canteen of water and 
bright bandana for a towel are nice for 
cleaning up after the “feed.” 

Here are our favorite menus, with 
variations. Quantities can easily be 
figured out. 

Fresh poppy seed, sesame seed, or 
hard rolls and butter. If the picnic is 
near home we take butter and let each 
butter his own, but on a long trip do 
this at home. 

“Entree” may be: Deviled eggs 
(French dressing mixed with the yolk, 
each egg wrapped in a lettuce leaf and 
waxed paper). Cheese. Kipper Snacks 
—tasty, but not good for a very hot 
day or where flies might be attracted. 
Vienna Sausage—(see remarks above 
under “Kipper Snacks’’). 

Salad: Here’s our choice for you to 
choose from: 

Rabbit Salad if the picnic is nearby 
and you leave right from home. Into 
a bowl which fits your hamper put a 
chunk of ice and around it arrange: 
Quartered lettuce heads, carrots and 
cucumbers cut lengthwise, tomatoes 
peeled, celery stalks, and olives. Salt 
to dip these icy morsels in, 1s all the 
dressing we serve. 

Lettuce and French Dressing: so easy 
to fix and refreshing after a long drive. 

To each two persons, 1 head of lettuce 
cut small and mixed with French dress- 
ing. (We keep it on hand seasoned with 
garlic.) Be sure the lettuce is dry or it 
will dilute the dressing. Put this in a 
screw cap jar and it is all seasoned by 
meal time. 

Vegetable combination: Cooked and 
fresh vegetables mixed with French 
dressing in the morning, carried in a 
screw cap jar, and all nicely blended by 
meal time. To add a “party” touch, 
wrap a lettuce leaf for each person, in 
wax paper. We find that an easy way 
to make this substantial but refreshing 
salad, is to have peas and diced carrots, 
string beans, and boiled potatoes for 
dinner the night before. We save out 
enough for the picnic, dice the potatoes 
and mix with French dressing while still 
warm, and in the morning mix these 
together with some fresh vegetables such 
as tomato, green pepper and celery 
chopped fine, and cucumber. Beets we 
find rather spoil the color scheme. 

Dessert: Fresh fruit and _ cookies, 
dried fruits and nuts, or candies. 

Coffee and tea: We bring black coffee 
in one thermos and in the other boiling 
water which can be poured over the 
tea-bag placed in a cup. 

And there you are—a picnic so easy 
to prepare and so good to eat that you 
can relax and 

“Look at cliffs and clouds with quiet 

eyes— 

Watch the wind bow down the grass, 

and the grass rise,” 
and be very happy.—Glen Moriston, 
Palo Alto, California. 
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Plant 


(Continued from page 12) | 
| 
nice bedding selections of eighteen inches | | 
or so, to varieties so tall they can be put | 
at the rear of a border or against a house 
where plants as high as three feet are 
wanted. Moreover, they come pretty 
true to color and quite so to habit. 
Culture of snapdragon presents no 
difficulties, for sown in boxes they ger- 
minate quickly and easily, can be readily 
and safely transplanted into other flats, 
later moved out into their places in the 
garden without loss, and depended on to 
grow well and flower profusely. They 
do not even demand exceptional soil or 
as much water as most annuals, and their 
season is long. They are fine for cutting. 
The one drawback to their wide use in 
California gardens is their susceptibility 
to the rust already referred to. Some- 
times they escape it, but once attacked, 
they weaken and no satisfactory remedy 
for outdoor growing plants has been 
found. They are doomed, though their 
decease may be slow and they may even 
flower pretty well for some time after 
being attacked. Fall starting is sug- 
gested, especially in southern California 
but also further north where they can 
stand the winters, for not only will this 
give early flowers but often the blooming 
period will be past before summer 
warmth and watering provide more 
favorable conditions for rust. 


These aneayy 


Nemesias 


Nemesias, South African annuals, are 
comparatively new to our gardens 
though they have been used for bedding 
and path planting in England for many 
years. To those who know them not I 
must say that there are two strains, the 
one Nemesia Suttont of a rather broad, 
spreading growth, a foot or so high, and 
larger flowers in a selection of most at- 
tractive colors, among them singularly 
pure orange, rose, and scarlet as well as 
many most alluring blendings of these 
and others. The other strain, variously 
listed as Nemesia compacta or Triumph, 
is of more upright growth, smaller flow- 
ers, and a wider variety of colors in that 
it contains a blue form and some with 
blue-and-white or red-and-white flowers. 
Nemesias like to be started in boxes in 
a rather cool place and never to be al- 
lowed to get crowded or stunted but to 
be moved out into the garden and kept 
growing right on until they flower. They 
are at their best in climates cool while 
they are in flower, so that in southern 
California, around Santa Barbara, for 
example, where they are much grown for 
winter bedding, they must be sown in 
early fall, but where summers are cool, 
as in San Francisco, they are eminently 
successful also sown in spring and flow- 
ered during the foggiest time of the year. 
If you don’t know nemesias, get ac- 








quainted with them soon. They’re fine! 
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Our Garden 
Stove Is Also 


An Incinerator 


* 


THs is a nian of our com- 
bination incinerator and garden 
stove. It has proved so convenient, efh- 
cient and inexpensive that I thought 
other SuNsET readers might be inter- 
ested in the details of its construction. 

This stove is 30” square, 36” high, 
with an arched opening for trash 16” x 
16”, and a fire box for cooking 11” x 19” 
x 7" high. The cooking top is of cast 
iron with two 8” lids and the grate is 
made of five angle irons cut from old 
bed rails, set in the masonry and spaced 
one-half inch apart for ashes to drop 
through. 

To construct such a stove a concrete 
foundation wall should be built, 30” x 30” 
outside, 6” thick and 6” high, using any 
rough lumber for forms and filling in 
with a large proportion of small cobble 
stones. On this foundation, lay up the 
four walls, leaving an arched opening 
16” x 16” on one side for trash burning. 
At about 20” above the foundation lay 
in angle irons or iron bars spaced %4” 
apart, which form the grate for the cook- 
ing top. Continue the four walls so that 
the height when finished is 36” from the 
ground, leaving an opening for feeding 
cooking fire. To insure a square, level 
top a form should be built and filled in 
with concrete, reinforcing the corners 
with old wire or strap iron imbedded in 
the concrete. As the top goes in, set an 
8” smoke flue in one corner and either a 
solid steel plate or a cook stove plate 
with lids, for cooking. Iron bars or angle 
irons should be set in to support the top 
and smoke flue. It is not necessary to 
have a fuel door, an opening will an- 
swer, but a tight door of some kind pre- 
vents the smoke from blowing back out, 
and is safer. 

The cost will vary according to acces- 
sibility of materials. My cost was very 
low. I picked up the cobble stones from 
a vacant lot nearby. A dry stream a 








block away furnished all the sand I 
needed. Old bed rails from a second- 
hand furniture store supplied me with 
angle iron, a discarded sewer tile with a 
broken hub was ideal for smoke flue as 
a piece had to be broken out of one side 
for the cooker. One dollar bought a 
used stove top plate with two lids. 
Quarter-inch galvanized hardware cloth 
for the spark screen cost about 40 cents; 
cement 60 cents. 

If glazed sewer tile is used for smoke 
flue it is best to wrap it well with chicken 
netting and plaster outside, but this 
should not be necessary if terra cotta 
flue lining is used. Incinerator opening 
can be placed on any side. In my case 
this is on the service yard side and the 
cooking top on the garden side.—G. A. 
Foote, Glendale, California. 


WE have been reading Sunset for 
some time and we enjoy every 
issue. After reading Adios last month 
we decided to tell you about our gladi- 
olus. Our first trial with these flowers 
was with a few bulbs brought from Santa 
Cruz along the last of July. We had a 
piece of ground (heavily covered with 
grass) spaded, the grass turned under 
and in a few days we planted this to 
gladiolus. In six weeks we had blossoms. 
We planted this year in January and 
from them have been picking two flow- 
ering stems for one bulb—some stems 
27 inches long. The bulbs we planted 
later came on at the same time as those 
planted in January. Sanger is east and 
two miles south of Fresno.—Mrs. M. H. 
Abbott, Sanger, California. 
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Western Health and Beauty 


Cleanliness and Exercise are Essential 


to Good Health of Scalp and Hair 


By 
Barbara Lenox 





"THERE are probably more contra- 
dictions about the scalp than about 
any other part of the body. Baldness, 
we are told, is due to anything from 
sleeping in short beds, to wearing hats 
or not wearing them, and hundreds of 
otherwise cleanly persons go through 
life believing that their hair should be 
washed as little as possible. Most of 
these fallacies have perhaps resulted 
from the belief that hair is an inde- 
pendent organ with a life of its own, 
and that it can be made to grow by the 
application of “tonics,” whereas hair, 
like the skin, depends entirely on the 
blood for its nourishment, and will con- 
tinue its work of replacing old hair with 
new as long as the scalp is kept in a 
healthy condition. Loss of hair, accord- 
ing to specialists, is due largely to 
neglect and incorrect treatment. 

Since the hair retains the dust of the 
atmosphere, and the secretions of the 
oil and sweat glands, and the scales 
which are constantly being thrown off, it 
is probably dirtier than any other part 
of the skin surface. A weekly shampoo, 
according to Dr. Oscar Levin, “‘removes 
the dirt, scales, and infectious agents, 
improves the circulation, and tones the 
scalp and hair.” If you value your hair, 
this weekly shampoo should not be mere- 
ly a matter of using any kind of soap and 
water. Careless hurried shampoos often 
result in dull hair, dandruff, and other 
disorders, so first of all be sure that the 
soap you are using is pure, and if you 
live in a section of the West where the 
water is hard, be sure and soften it be- 
fore using on the hair. Do you rinse, 
and rinse, so that every trace of soap is 
removed? And did you ever try distilled 
water for that final rinse? One of our 
readers who has particularly lovely skin 
and hair says her only beauty secrets 
are distilled water and pure soap. 
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For an evening party, this hair arrangement 
with its quaint, tight curls would be particu- 
larly appealing with one of the new “old- 
Jashioned” frocks. Photograph courtesy of 
Charles, Art Hairdresser, San Francisco 


The scalp, unlike other parts of the 
body, cannot move and exercise itself, 
and consequently the hair can be liter- 
ally starved if the circulation is not 
stimulated. Daily massage with the fin- 
ger tips not only nourishes the hair by 
stimulating the blood flow, but permits 
the growth of a better pad of fat under 
the scalp, and relieves the constricted 
blood vessels. Daily brushing is also 
important, and should be done with an 
upward and outward stroke. A hot oil 
shampoo as described in our September 
issue, is helpful in overcoming the drying 
effects of our western climate, and for 
those whose hair is unusually dry, there 
are some excellent oil preparations which 
may be rubbed into the scalp after the 
shampoo. 

The normal life of a hair varies from 
several months to four years; an eye- 
lash, it has been calculated, lives 150 
days. There is a normal hair fall of 
about 50 hairs per day, according to 
Chester K. Guth, a San Francisco au- 
thority on scalp care. If the hair falls 
in excess of this or if new hair fails to 
replace the shedding hair, there is some 
local or systemic disturbance, and the 
best plan is to consult a reliable spe- 
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cialist. Many cases of premature bald- 
ness would be avoided if corrective 
treatment were taken when the disorder 
first appears. It is said that the theory 
of heredity in regard to baldness has 
been over-rated, and that most cases of 
hair loss are due to local causes, such as 
dandruff; in fact a large majority of 
baldness has been traced to dandruff of 
which there are two types: the oily and 
dry. It is most important in treating 
dandruff to keep the scalp immaculately 
clean, and that means careful, frequent 
shampoos, combs and brushes sterilized 
after each use, and the daily application 
of an antiseptic lotion. A small nail 
brush is helpful for brushing out the 
dandruff and stimulating the scalp. 
Singeing has nothing to do with the 
growth or health of the hair, as the hair 
is not hollow and cannot “bleed”; and 
the wearing of hats, according to spe- 
cialists, is not a cause of hair loss; in fact 
protection from excessive cold or heat 
is beneficial to the scalp. 

The fact that savages are rarely bald, 
and that scalp disorders are far more 
prevalent in cities than in the country 
indicates the importance of air, sun- 
shine, and exercise for hair health. Our 
baldheaded row at theatres is said to 
result from strained nerves and phys- 
ically inactive lives. Perhaps when we 
learn to live more balanced lives we shall 
have less skin and scalp disorders. Did 
you know that an hour of worry uses as 
much energy as a whole day of work? 
And did you know that in the tomb of 
King Tutankhamen, they found an elab- 


Our Beauty Editor 


Barbara Lenox, who wrote this article, has come to SUNSET 
to help you with your health and beauty problems. Besides 
experimenting with all sorts of products and treatments, she 
has made a special study of skin problems caused by climate 
and water in various parts of the West, and is prepared to 
give you intelligent, sensible suggestions on this important 
business of beauty. Please feel free to write her at any time. 
Address your letters to Barbara Lenox, Beauty Editor, 
Sunset Magazine, San Francisco, enclosing a stamped, self- 
addressed envelope.—The Editors. 
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SAFE 








HYGIENIC 


POWDER 


CLEANSING 
COOLING 
REFRESHING 


TAKARA .. 


a Cleansing, 
Feminine Wash 


@ Takara has solved problems 
of feminine hygiene for thou- 
sands of women. True feminine 
daintiness is retained with its daily use. It is posl- 
tively SAFE, and may be used as often as desired. 


TAKARA is gentle in action, cooling and refreshing. 
It is highly recommended by physicians and trained 
nurses. 


At all leading druggists 
Purchase genuine TAKARA (lettering always 
in Japanese characters on a green package), 
or mail coupon Today for a generous trial 
package. 


TAKARA 


TAKARA LABORATORIES 32-10 
29 N. Fourth St., Portland, Ore. 


Please send Free trial package, Takara Hygienic 
Powder and booklet regarding feminine hygiene. 





Name 
Address 
2 ee 








ec tins 


An Unisiing Source of Pleasure at little ex- 
pense. Start a Collection. An absorbing, en- 
tertuining, educational pastime for the young 
as well as the adult. Our Illustrated Booklet 
telling its many benefits FREE with 100 dif- 
ferent stamps for 10c. Send for it today. 
GLOBUS STAMP CO., DEPT. 34 
270 Fourth Avenue, New York City 















When starting the automobile en- 
gine these cool fall days, let the 
engine run a minute or two before 
starting out. 








Cuticura Soap 


World-Famous for 
Daily Toilet Use 


Price 25c. Sample free. 
Address: “Cuticura,” Dept. 2K, Malden, Mass. 








Look for an article on electrically 
heated hot beds and seed frames in 
an early issue of this magazine. 













. just faded out when I used 


DR. BERRY’S ; eg 
FRECKLE OINTMENT “> 


. the SAFE and SURE oy orn cream. Also beau- 
tifies the complexion. Sold for 40 years . . . satisfaction guar- 
anteed ...65c (plus tax). At your druggist or order from 
Dr. C. H. Berry Co., 2975B Michigan Ave., Chicago, III. 

Write for FREE Beauty Booklet 
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|orate jar containing a solution of 90% 
|animal fat and 10% resin of pine? It 
| was probably used as a salve for the hair, 
|and is not unlike our modern formulas 
which often contain oil of pine. If you 
are in doubt about the safety and effec- 
tiveness of hair preparations, or want 
information of any kind in regard to 


| shite or scalp, write us and we:shall be 


very glad to help you. 


| |Questions and Answers 


Is there any preparation other than brilliantine 
that I can use to give my hair a sheen? I wear my 
hair straight, parted in the middle and drawn back 
to a knot at the neck. I would like something that is 
not too oily—Mrs. L. G., Seattle, Wash. 

Frequent shampoos and brushing will 
produce sheen and gloss, but if you want 
an extra lustre; try “polishing” the hair 
with a piece of velvet, using it as a 


brush. 


I was about to buy a new brush, but I thought I 
would write you first to ask what kind is best for the 
hair—Mrs. B. L., San Diego, California. 

A medium bristle brush is best. The 
important thing is to have a good bristle 
which will wear well. Any reliable de- 


assist you in the selection of a brush. 


Is it better to shampoo the hair with egg than with 
soap? My hair is very dry.—Mrs. H. G., Minden, 
Nevada. 

The question of eggs vs. soap is 
merely a matter of preference. Both are 
cleansing and beneficial. If your hair is 
dry be sure to massage the scalp and 
brush the hair daily; also try using one 
of the oil preparations for dry hair after 
the shampoo, and every now and then 
have a hot oil shampoo. 


My hair, once blonde, is now dark and rather drab 
looking. Is there anything I can use safely to lighten 
it?—Miss P. C., Santa Barbara, California. 


Yes, of course you can lighten it, but 
not at home. Any bleaching process 
should be done only by an expert. It 
would be a good idea to condition your 
hair before bleaching, then select a good 
beauty shop, and let them advise you 
as to what product and method would 
be best. 


We have available an interesting booklet by 
one of the leading hairdressers of San Francisco, 
showing the latest fashions in hair, and giving helpful 
instructions on the “after permanent”’ care of the hair. 
Sent free on receipt of a stamped, self-addressed en- 
velope.— Barbara Lenox. 


tty a good j,dean 


to purchase a well- 
fitting mesh coiffure 
cap and keep it in a 
handy dresser drawer. 
Put it on when chang- 
ing your dress and 
exult in an unruffled 
wave-set. Tuck it in 
your purse when next 
you go shopping for 
a gown or visit your dressmaker and 
emerge joyfully from a series of 











fittings with every hair in place. 


partment or drug store will be able to|* 
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No more scrubbing. 
toilet bowls 


Wuo would scrub and scour a 
toilet bowl when there is an easy, 
pleasant way to keep them spick- 
and-span? It used to be the mean- 
est household chore. Now Sani-Flush 
makes toilet-cleanliness simple and 
sure. 

Sprinkle a bit of this antiseptic, 
cleansing powder into the closet 
bowl (directions are on the can), 
then flush the toilet. Instantly the 
bowl is clean and bright and sani- 
tary. The hidden trap, that’s beyond 
the reach of the cleaning brush, is 
purified and safe. Sani-Flush can’t 
harm the plumbing. 

At grocery, drug and hardware 


stores, 25c. (Another use for Sani- 


Flush — cleaning automobile radia- 
tors. See directions on can.) 








FISH KNIFE 
FREE 


Picture is 14 
actual ‘size. 







Send $1.00 for a six months’ 
subscription to 
“PACIFIC SPORTSMAN” 
Fishing—Hunting—Boating 
and we’ll send the knife free! 


Chromium Rustless Handle, Stainless Steel 
Blade. Ideal for Striped Bass. 


PACIFIC SPORTSMAN, 
550 Sacramento St., San Francisco. 





1 
! 
| 
Please send Knife and your Magazine | 
for 6 months, for which find One Dollar ! 
enclosed. 
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Your Finest Christmas Gift 





The Gift 


to Western Friends 


Your friends will appreciate your thoughtfulness in select- 
ing such an enjoyable and practical gift. You can send 
Sunset a whole year for just a little more than the cost 
of an ordinary greeting card, and it will bring joy not 
only at Christmas, but for twelve months to come. 


MostT INTERESTING GIFT 


Sunset Magazine is the most interesting gift you could possibly give 
your friends, because it talks their language—the language of the 
West—not understood or even attempted by any other magazine. 
They will enjoy all issues just as you enjoy them. 


Most HELPFUL GIFT 


You have found Sunset a helpful guide for home-making, for garden- 
ing, for building and remodeling, for recreation and travel—it will 
prove just as helpful to the recipients of your gifts and they will 
thank you a thousand times for what you have done to increase their 
enjoyment of Western life—indoors and out. 


MosT ECONOMICAL GIFT 


The fifty cents you pay for each Sunset gift subscription is small, 
but we know that you'll be complimented again and again for your 
originality and good taste. 








that is sure to be 
Remembered Longest 


Not for just one year, but always. Many of the ideas and 
suggestions found in your twelve gift issues of Sunset will 
make more enjoyable living for your friends and they will 
always associate these happier moments with your thoughts 
of them at this Christmas time. 


Perfect Solution to Your Problem! 


“Where can I find useful, practical, different, 
and inexpensive Christmas gifts.” 


If you are like the rest of us mortals, rushed to death by 
complicated living, and feeling a little desperate at the 
thought of shopping for gifts which you can afford to buy, 
and which you know will please your friends, be sure and 
use at once the blank on the opposite page. It really will 
save considerable wear and tear on mind, feet, and pocket- 


book. 


If you shop from now until Christmas, you cannot find a gift 
that will bring more joy and comfort to your friends for the 
next twelve months than will Sunser Magazine—and of 
course you can afford 50 cents for these twelve beautiful 
reminders of your Christmas greetings. 





Pay After Christmas 


You may pay after Christmas if you 
wish, but be sure and order your gifts 
at once —use the blank on the oppo- 
site page. 














Special Christmas Envelope 


In addition to providing the usual Christ- 
mas card announcing your gift subscrip- 
tion, if you order before December 15, we 
will mail the Christmas issue in a special 
envelope decorated with gay Holiday 
colors. Thus the magazine itself becomes 
an attractive, tangible gift to place in the 
stocking or hang on the Christmas tree. 


USE THE ORDER BLANK ON OPPOSITE PAGE = 
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We Experiment With Paint 


W HEN I found it necessary to cut 


our rent to exactly one-fourth of | 


what we had been paying, I was at first 
in despair. Then the old pioneer spirit 
came to the rescue and I decided it 
might be fun to find an old place and 
redecorate it. (Every woman, you know, 
has a secret urge at some time to try 
her skill as decorator.) First, I went to 
the less prominent realtors and asked 
for their cheapest lists, then I sallied 
forth. Finally I found a two-flat build- 
ing badly in need of paint, but in a good 
neighborhood, and, since the price was 
right, I decided to like the place. It had 
been vacant foi five years, and no won- 
der! The entire seven rooms, including 
porch and bath, were done in various 
shades of brown, but I thought of the 
rental and saw possibilities. 

After planning the color schemes of 
the different rooms, I got out my oldest 
clothes and did all the work myself. It 
really was as good as a course at a gym- 
nasium—all the stretching and bending 
exercises! I started with the living room, 
which had a northern exposure, so it 
needed a warm tone. Over the brown 
papered wall I used ivory paint mixed 
with Venetian red artist’s oils, which 
gave a soft peachy beige effect. The 
woodwork I painted the same color, sev- 
eral shades darker, and for the ceiling 
used a delicate bluish green. This shade 
is repeated in two vases on the mantel 
and is very effective. I had always had 
a longing for black floors, and this was 
my big opportunity! After painting, I 
waxed them, and they do make a perfect 
background for any type of rug. 

The dining room looked much larger 
after I painted the wainscoting a creamy 
beige and the walls old ivory. This 
might be monotonous, but I hung bright 
Chinese prints on the walls and repeated 
the splashes of color in candles and in a 
crystal bowl of porcelain fruit on the 
table. The floors were all soft wood so 
in the rooms where it was possible, I 
used linoleums. They can be had in 
almost any design or color effects now, 
and are so easy to clean. 

The bathroom I painted a delicate 
coral, with trim of soft green. There 
were long cracks that showed in spite 
of the paint, and at first they annoyed 
me. Then came an inspiration! With 
paint I converted these cracks to stems 
of exotic green vines that trail over the 
walls of my bathroom, blooming promis- 
cuously with orchids, poinsettias, blue- 
bells and other botanical impossibilities. 
I drew them first on the wall with soft 
pencil, then colored them with artist’s 
oils mixed with a quick drying medium. 

The kitchen is a very cheerful room 
in its clean dress of ivory and lettuce 
green, balanced by curtains and furni- 


| ture of orange. On the floor there is a 
black and white checked linoleum, mak- 
| ing a covering that is very attractive 
and requires little effort to keep in spot- 
less condition. This room opened orig- 
inally on the wash porch—a most un- 
wholesome outlook with its drab walls, 
floor and a huge woodbox, but I saw 
in this a future sunroom, as it was en- 
tirely glassed in and quite large. I 
threw out the woodbox and tubs and, 
by painting the dull floors a sunny 
orange, the wails a cool gray to balance 
the floor, and hanging jade curtains on 


movable rings, I transformed this dreary 
room into one of the most livable nooks 
we have ever had. I garnered old furni- 
ture and clay pots, lacquering them in 
yellows, greens, and black, and have 
cacti growing on the walls and in odd 
corners. We often lunch in our sun- 
porch and, at night with the huge Chi- 
nese lanterns lighted, it makes a charm- 
ing and unusual place to serve after- 
bridge tidbits. 

This has been a most interesting ex- 
perience, transforming a seemingly hope- 
less place into a real home.—Vida Riedy 





Special Gift 








to SUNSET 


2 One Year Subscriptions 


Order Form 
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As many additional one-year gift subscriptions as you want at 50 cents each 
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This Month in 


Bay Region Gardens 


Ri ohieasinets to plant bulbs in Novem- 
ber even though it is a little late for 
a few early varieties of narcissus and jon- 
quils. In preparing the ground for bulbs, 
care should be taken to dig at least a foot 
deep and work some good fertilizer into 
the soil. Good drainage is also a neces- 
sity. Daffodils to plant now are: Spring 
Glory; King Alfred; Sir Watkin; Lord 
Kitchener; the new hybrid Jonquil hos- 
tillus; Early Surprise (Barri type); 
Nanny Nunn; and Dosoris, frilled. For 
daffodils in the rock garden we have the 
miniature gems: Moonshine; Orange 
Queen; February Gold, and Mrs. A. 
Pearson. 
Freesias and Tulips 


If you want some new freesias plant 
the new Golden Daffodil, and Rainbow 
mixed. Dutch Iris have a wide range 
in colors; among the best are Yellow 
Queen; White Excelsior; and Therese 
Schwartze, lavender. Hyacinths may be 
secured in separate colors. Large flower- 
ing or the smaller Roman hyacinths are 
worth growing especially in pots or win- 
dow boxes. Anemones in mixtures give 
much color to the garden, as do ranuncu- 
lus which have been much improved re- 
cently. These can be planted in groups 
to give color in the perennial garden. 
They should be planted an inch or so 
apart and an inch deep. Tulips make 
perhaps the finest addition to the bulb 
display and give bloom late in the sea- 
son, which is very important. The long- 
stemmed Darwin tulips are undoubtedly 
the favorites with most of our garden 
lovers. Among my favorite Darwins are: 
Afterglow; Edmee; Clara Butt; King 
George V; Venus; Cherry Blossom; An- 
ton Mauve; Richmond; Euterpe; Farn- 
combe Sanders; and La Tulipe Noire. 
The May flowering tulips such as Pico- 
tee; Hammer Hales; Sirene; Ellen Will- 
mott; Carrara; Rosabella, and Capri 
may also be planted this month. A real 
novelty tulip is the parrot type, Fantasy, 
a soft beautiful pink with laciniated 
petals. 

Alstromeria, the beautiful orange Peru- 
vian lily which is a splendid cut flower 
as well as being useful for garden decora- 
tion, should be planted now, also the 
calla lilies including the new yellow and 
red varieties. Callas like a rich loam and 
during their growing season need plenty 
of water, but during the summer months 
when they have finished their flowering 
period they should be allowed to die 
down and then water should be with- 
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held. Plant them in groups of eight or 
ten bulbs for effect, at least three inches 
apart. In the extreme north the calla 
lily will need protection of peat or leaf 
mold. 


About Amaryllis 


Amaryllis hybrids have now a wide 
range of color and certainly make fine 
plants for glass porch or window culture 
grown in pots or boxes. These can be 
potted in eight or ten-inch pots accord- 
ing to size of bulb, in a mixture of loam, 
leaf mold and fertilizer. Do not expose 
them to direct sunlight until they have 
an established root system. Water very 
moderately until first leaves appear. 
This will apply to most all other bulbs 
grown in pots. Always bear in mind that 
the root system is the most important 
and that it depends largely upon the 
mixture of the soil. A very little coarse 
sand can be used in the mixture. 

Early flowering or baby gladiolus may 
be planted now and will provide flowers 
in March and April, being the first of 
the group. The Bride and Pink Perfec- 
tion are two good varieties. By planting 
in groups of ten bulbs now and more the 
following month, you will have flowers 
in succession. The Mexican sheil flower, 
Tigridia pavonia, is not very well known 
but is very pretty and if grown in 
large groups in the border will provide 
color early in the summer. 


Seeds to Plant Now 


Sow the following now in seed frames: 
Perpetual Branching and Dwarf Ten 
Weeks Stocks; Stokesia cyanea; Statice 
sinuata and caspia; antirrhinum (snap- 
dragon) mixed, tall or medium; scabiosa, 
mixed (three excellent varieties are Col- 
umbaria and Caucasica, pink and blue, 
and Shasta, a fine pure white); Salvia 
azurea and S. farinacea; delphinium (hy- 
brid mixed) and D. chinense; physos- 
tegia; primula; pentstemon; foxglove; 
sweet william; godetia; lupine, in vari- 
ety; larkspur (annual); phlox (annual); 
pyrethrum hybrids; cineraria; arctotis; 
coreopsis; and dianthus. Sow these very 
thinly in rows and water with a fine 
spray. These may be transplanted to 
other prepared beds or boxes later to 
establish them before being planted out. 


In Making Seed Frames 


In making up seed frames for use in 
planting the above named varieties, 
they should be so constructed as to be 
a good protection and still allow plenty 
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By 
Albert R. Gould 


of light. Window sash should be pro- 
vided but it is advisable not to keep the 
frames down too close. Plenty of venti- 
lation is essential. The more hardy sub- 
jects are better raised merely under lath 
covers, eventually removing the covers 
to harden the plants before planting out. 
In each frame there should be two feet 
of good loam and leafmold with a little 
sand worked into the surface. 


Plant These Out Now 


Violets, single and double, foxglove, 
wallflower (mixed), myosotis, primroses, 
columbine, pansies, agapanthus, and 
violas should be planted out now into 
the garden. In the Sacramento and San 
Joaquin Valleys, as well as Southern 
California, these subjects will bloom 
longer in semi-shade, but in Northern 
and Central California may have a more 
exposed position. Plant these very firmly 
and’ water every other day until well 
established. Delphiniums grown from 
seed or year-old plants may be trans- 
planted to their flowering quarters in the 
perennial border at this time, as can also 
geum, heuchera and anchusa. In the 
rock garden set plants of nepeta; semper- 
vivum; sedums; helianthemum; saxi- 
fraga; cotyledon; erinus; dwarf campa- 
nula; cerastium; Alyssum saxatile; au- 
bretia, and arabis. 


Native Trees and Shrubs 


There should be at least one native 
tree or shrub in every western garden. 
Why not adopt one or more this planting 
season, choosing from this list of general 
favorites: Lyonothamnus; ironwood 
tree; pasania; tanbark oak; liboced- 
rus (incense cedar); platanus; syca- 
more; Pinus coulteri (also P. muricata; 
P. radiata; P. parryana; and P. tor- 
reyana); Sequoia gigantea (big tree); Se- 
quoia sempervirens (coast redwood); 
Cupressus macrocarpa (Monterey cy- 
press); Juniperus Californica; Cercocar- 
pus (mountain mahogany); Quercus 
agrifolia; Q. Douglasst; Torreya califor- 
nica (nutmeg); bay tree and Abies 
Douglassi are trees worthy of a place in 
your garden. 

Here are a few western shrubs to select 
from: Romneya (the Matilija poppy); 
Fremontia mexicana; Ceanothus thyrsi- 
florus; Carpenteria californica; Garrya 
elliptica; California holly; Prunus tlic1- 
folia; P. integrifolia (Catalina cherry); 
Ribes speciosum, and rhododendron. Any 
of these may be planted as specimens 
singly, or where there is plenty of space 
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several may be effectively grouped. 

There are a number of native peren- 
nials such as lupines, pentstemon, col- 
umbine, zauschneria, fuchsia, thalic- 
trum, coreopsis, silene, dicentra, oeno- 
therea, linum, iris, ranunculus, sidalcea, 
and last but not least Delphinium cardi- 
nale, the red larkspur. 

We can even decorate the rock garden 
with the native Viola pedunculata and 
Lotus grandiflorus. For the shady place 
or addition to the fernery we can plant 
such subjects as woodwardia, Pteris 
aquilina, Aspidium rigidum and maiden- 
hair fern. If you would succeed in grow- 
ing native plants, study their environ- 
ment and the soil formation where these 
things thrive. Then, too, there are many 
native annuals such as phacelia, in vari- 
ety; gilia; godetia; platystemon; nemo- 
phila; abronia; collinsia, clarkia, layia, 
California poppy and so on. Among the 
native liliums we have these: Lilium 
bolanderi; L. pardalinum; L. Humboldtit; 
L. Kellogit; L. parryi; L. parvum; and 
L. Washingtonianum. Let me say that 
these are all choice and held in such high 
esteem that we have a request from a 
noted botanical friend at Kew Gardens 
to send along this collection, which we 
propose to do. Before concluding the 
subject of adopting native plants for our 
garden, we wish to say that up and down 
the coast we are fortunate in having 
nurserymen who are proud of their flora 
and have for years patiently propagated 
many of these subjects, and have them 
in stock. Credit is due these plantsmen 
for their work as they have prevented 
many of these plants from becoming ex- 
tinct, and have made them safe for fu- 
ture generations. Some day we shall 
place their names on a national honor 
roll as they deserve it. Let us protect 
our native flora! 


Care of Bulbs 


TARCH is first manufactured in the 
leaves of bulbous plants and is then 
carried down into the bulb, corm, or 
tuber. The normal practice is to permit 
the bulbs to ripen, the leaves withering 
up, before digging up the bulbs. How- 
ever, the leaves of bulbous plants grown 
in the regular flower border will fre- 
quently remain green for a long time. 
When leaves begin to wither and turn 
brown at the tips, usually from one to 
two months after flowering period, it 
will then be safe to remove bulbs. With 
bearded iris the practice is often fol- 
lowed of cutting away most of the leaves 
about six weeks after blooming. 
Bulbous plants with large bulbs, 
corms, etc., should be protected from 
fungous organisms—mold, mildew—by 
dipping in a solution of Bordeaux Mix- 
ture (Copper sulphate-lime), leaving 
bulbs in solution for at least ten minutes. 
The solution is then poured off, leaving 
a coating of the mixture adhering to the 
bulb scales.—Allison M. Woodman. 
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ay A SPECIAL 


ROSE Offer 


.-- From Which You Can Make 
Up Your Own Rose Collection! 





Mrs. Pierre S. Dupont 


This list reads like “Who’s Who In Roseland,” the varieties are represen- 
tative of the finest roses of today. Some of the most recent introductions 
are included, but each one has been tested in our trial gardens and found 
fully suited to western garden conditions. We guarantee every rose to be 
true to name, top-grade, and our regular 68-year reliable quality. Carefully 
packed to arrive safely. Roses will be shipped the latter part of November. 


Make Up Your Own Collection—Or Order All 12! 
These Prices Are Peak VALUES 


Special Rose Collection ““TWELVE;’ 


every rose in the list below, a complete rose garden. ................ $ 90 
(Regular price, if bought separately...... $9.30) 
66 99 
Special Rose Collection SIX; 
any six roses from the list, your own selection... ..................-- $4.75 


Special Rose Collection “FOUR;’ 


any four roses listed below, your own selection .. 


WE PAY SHIPPING CHARGES TO THE FIFTH ZONE ON 
ALL ORDERS OF ONE DOLLAR OR MORE 
You can also order singly, or in your own combinations at the prices listed opposite each variety. 
For Collections “SIX” and “FOUR” or individual orders 
Check Numbers of Desired Varieties on Coupon 
No. 1 No. 5 No. 9 
CHAS. P. KILHAM ETOILE DE HOLLANDE Mrs. G. A. VAN ROSSEM 


coppery-rose, brilliant red, mildew golden yellow, heavily 


ong buc resistant veined red 
75c 60c $1.00 
No. 2 No. 6 No. 10 


Mrs. PIERRE S. DUPONT 


The most free-blooming 
dark yellow 


DUCHESS OF ATHOL 


rose, apricot and 


GOLDEN EMBLEM 


golden yellow, buds striped 
copper with red 





75c 60c $1.00 
No. 3 No. 7 No. 11 
DAME EDITH HELEN LADY MARGARET Pree, HERES HOOVES 
dark pink, doubl rose and apricot, extra large 
™ and icogrant . Bg ude, strong, sonime 
60c 75¢ 75 
No. 4 No. 8 No. 12 
E. G. HILL MARI DOT it MLISMAN 
unfading dark red, salmon pink, with rose-pink and gold, very fragrant 
very double golden sheen 75c 
75c $1.00 
Consult Our LANDSCAPE 
Plant Your LIVING CHRISTMAS TREE SERVICE —available at 
Now... Our complete selection is now ready. our Niles, Sacramento and 
Modesto Yards. 











THE WEST’S LARGEST COMBINED NURSERIES 


California Nursery Co. 


Established 1865 George C. Roeding, Jr., Pres. 
NILES, California 





| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
Mrs. G. A. Van Rossem | 
| Enclosedliie: Sic nciccccedices (check or money order) for which please send me 
| O “Rose Collection TWELVE” ($6.90); [] “Rose Collection SIX” ($3.75); i 
C1] “Rose Collection FOUR” ($2.65); [] Individual selections checked below: | 
TL Bissd Bowed Feccd Siced Seccd Geesd Fee Gece. Seecg 1eecs Bee 
| l 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


(Mark numbers of desired varieties on orders for Rose Collections “FOUR” or “SIX”’; or on individual orders.) 
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a Garden 


raisesalotof ££ 


\ ‘ JHETHER you are a wise old-timer in the horticultural world or 

just a rank tenderfoot trying to grow a few flowers where none 
grew before, you know that every time you go into the garden a dozen 
or more great big questions pop up at you... . What co plant under that 
eucalyptus tree . . . . when to start nemesias for early spring bloom with 
the tulips . . . . how to get the’ best out of that adobe soil . . . . when 
and how much to water the winter radishes . . . . why the lawn went 
bald this summer . . . . how to have something in bloom the year around 
in your garden . . . . what to feed the pregnant gold fish, and so on ad 
infinitum. 


Of course you could eventually work out the answers to those questions 
for yourself. You could start a dear little experiment station all your own 
and try every plant from abelia to zygopetalum until you found what ones 
would grow under your eucalyptus... You could plant a different kind 
of grass seed every year until you found what would grow without falling 
out at maturity .... Then when you were ninety-two or ninety-three 
years old you would have your garden problems all solved and you could 
sit down to enjoy the fruits of your labor. 


But why work the poor tired old brain overtime when such good practical 
information is so easily available? SUNsET Magazine, co-operating with 
the leading nurserymen, seedsmen and plant dealers on the Coast, is 
equipped to help you solve your worst western garden problems in the 
best way. Write us about those questions that are cropping up in your 
garden and we will do our best to help you with them. But when you 
write, do enclose a stamped, self-addressed envelope for reply—that’s all 
we ask. Send your letters to 


The Garden Department 


Sunset Magazine San. Francisco 


NOVEMBER 
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Too Much Water 


“YOUR sweet potatoes look fine,” 
said my Portuguese friend, leaning 
on the fence, “but you will not get one 
sweet potato. Wait and see.” 

I was surprised. Those vines looked 
as good as anything in the district. 

“What is the matter?” I asked. 
“What have I done?”’ 

“Too much water,” said my friend, 
“and that’s a common fault with Ameri- 
cans. Too much water they put on, and 
not enough fertilizer.” 

It turned out that he was right. The 
lush sweet potato vines failed to make 
a crop. Other garden truck folded up 
in the heat of summer when I attempted 
to modify the irrigation, to moderate the 
steady stream with which I had soaked 
the ground. 

Something must be vitally wrong, I 
decided, with the theory upon which I 
was gardening here in California. I knew 
my potatoes and onions back east, but 
here I was up against a different proposi- 
tion. I studied and studied. I got Uni- 
versity bulletins on this crop and that 
crop. But still there was an elusive 
something about gardening here in Cali- 
fornia which I had failed to grasp. 

I told an Old-Timer, an American, my 
troubles. I told him what my Portu- 
guese friend had said. He ruminated for 
a spell, and then he said: 

“The Portugee was right. We Ameri- 
cans are at a strange job here, and we 
have bungled it somewhat. Those Latin 
people have been irrigating in a dry land 
for hundreds of years, and it seems to be 
second nature with them. 

“When I first came to this country, 
there was lots of virgin soil. Put plenty 
of water on it, and it would produce 
those huge crops which were the wonder 
of the inhabitants, and gave them a 
reputation back east of being the world’s 
biggest liars. 

“We kept on raising crops on that 
land year after year, and not putting 
much of anything back into the soil. 
The result was that many plots of 
ground began to go into bad physical 
condition, and to become infertile. Take 
that garden spot of yours. It has been 
growing vegetables for sixty years with 
hardly a break. A small amount of 
manure has occasionally been put on it, 
but that is all. 

“The worst effect is the loss of tilth 
under the surface. Americans have been 
making up for that by slapping on great 
quantities of water early in the season. 
This brings out hair roots close to the 
surface, and the plants come to depend 
absolutely on surface moisture for their 
sustenance. Then the hot dry months 
come, and you dare not let the soil dry 
at all on the surface. Your melons and 
cucumbers and tomatoes will wilt if you 
ever quit putting the water on them. 
And they don’t do well because their 
roots are never really deep in the soil. 
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“T have noticed that the Italian gar- 
deners have far less trouble with toma- 
toes wilting and dying from the various 
blights, and have gardens which are 
generally better all the way round. They 
put lots of straw-filled manure on the 
ground after every crop. They keep the 
ground soft and fluffy to a considerable 
depth, and mulched loosely on top, to 
keep the heat of the sun from pene- 
trating deep into the ground. 

“Mark my words, if you can keep a 
cool moist soil through the summer, the 
heat of the sun will only serve to produce 
phenomenal crops, and will be no source 
of trouble at all.” 

I took this advice to heart. With the 
coming of winter I removed the vestiges 
of my disappointing “garden sass,” and 
set out to put my ground in shape. I had 
noticed during the summer that the soil 
had a tendency to harden to flint the 
moment it dried. I determined that 
next summer it would stay in good con- 
dition right through. 

Gypsum, I had read, deflocculated 
soil. So I put on plenty of gypsum, and 
some lime, to sweeten it even more. I 
decided to furnish other constituents, 
and to save analysis or possible lack, 
put on an all ’round commercial plant 
food as a dressing. Then I added or- 
ganic matter in what seemed to be huge 
quantities, taking care to have it well 
rotted. When I had loaded into my 
garden what seemed a_ tremendous 
amount of material, I staved off my 
fears by remembering that I was making 
up for fifty years of neglect. 

With spring, I set out my plants. 
Then I gathered leaf-mold plentifully, 
holding it in readiness. As long as the 
spring rains and the cool weather held, 
I allowed the open soil to get the benefit 
of the heat. But when summer really 
set in, with its drought and heat, that 
burning “high thermometer” heat that 
westerners know so well, the mold was 
spread over the surface of the ground. 
As directed by the university bulletins, 
my plants were on ridges, so that irriga- 
tion water could go more directly to the 
roots. 

Well, it worked. I was bountifully 
repaid for my extra labor and expense, 
not only in quantities of vegetables 
raised, but in the satisfaction which 
comes to every gardener in abounding 


success.—J. A. Cornell, Merced, Calif. 





Fall Flower Show 


ON’T forget that the Stockton 

California Garden Club holds 
its annual fall flower show in the 
Civic Memoriam Auditorium in that 
city November 1 and 2. This being 
the Washington Bi-centennial year, 
the colonial idea will be carried’ out 
in the exhibits. A lovely show is 
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Western Garden Movies 
Reel XI.—Rose Rules 




















1. Write now to all 
western rose specialists 
for their catalogues, in 
which are listed newest 
and best roses. SUNSET 
will be glad to give you 
names of the outstand- 
ing ones in your locality. 





2. As soon as catalogues 
are received, study them 
and place your order. In 
the Pacific Northwest, 
plant in November and 
early December. In most 
parts California, Decem- 
ber, January, February. 


3. Select your site early. 
A rose garden should be 
placed in full sun (except 
in the hot, interior val- 
leys) and away from sides 
of buildings. Roses like 
best a rather heavy soil 
with good drainage. 























4. Before roses arrive, 
prepare ground, remov- 
ing the first foot of soil 
and breaking up the re- 
maining subsoil. Into 
this subsoil work plenty 
of compost and plant food 
and then replace top soil. 





5. When plants arrive 
do not let roots dry out. 
Unless rose has been 
pruned at nursery, cut 
back as shown in draw- 
ing above; cut off also 
any bruised or tangled 
roots. Plantimmediately. 


6. Dig a hole for each 
rose big enough to accom- 
modate roots without 
twisting. Set plants as 
shown above, 2% feet 
apart. Firm soil gently 
and water. Do not let 
plant food touch roots. 


























anticipated. 











7. Neverwater roses by 
sprinkling. It causes mil- 
dew. During flowering 
and growing periods keep 
roots cool and damp. 
Water by flooding a de- 
pression around the bush. 
Peat moss is good mulch. 


8. Here on the Pacific 
Coast established hybrid 
teas are pruned every 
year between December 
and February, depending 
upon locality. Drawing 
above shows method. 
Leave three main trunks. 


9. The two chief ene- 
mies of roses are mildew 


and aphis. To control 
both, spray every two or 
three weeks with an all- 
round garden spray like 
Volck or Evergreen. Ap- 
ply plant food regularly. 
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Hundreds of free copies of 
Robison’s Garden Gossip brought 
accurate Bay Region garden infor- 
mation to its readers last month. 


You, too, may receive this timely 
bulletin each month. Sign and mail 
the coupon below and Garden 
Gossip will come to you regularly. 


Buy BULBS Here 


The reputation of this 80-year old firm assures y ml 
of complete satisfaction from every purchase. 
Hyacinths, dark blue, light blue, dark pink, rosy 

pink, white, crimson. 15¢ each. $1.50 dozen. 
Hy: cirth Glass, with bulb in any color. 45c 

complete. 
Narcissus, Sulphur Phoenix double. 50c dozen. 
Narcissus, Barri Conspicus; yellow with orange 
cup. 50c dozen. 
Narcissu s, Poeticus, pheasant’s eye. 
with orange center. 50c dozen. 
Daffodils, King Alfred. Large, choice, double nos¢ 
mother bulbs. $1.25 to $3.00 dozen. 
Daffodils, Glory of Sassaheim. $1.75 dozen. 
Calla Lilies, Yellow—Elliottiana. 25¢ each 
$2.00 dozen. 
Peruvian Lilies, 25c each; $2.00 dozen 
Watsonias, Mixed. 50c dozen. 
Tulips, a large assortment. 50c to 75c dozen. 

Send a Christmas box of bulbs to your friends 
We'll pack any assortment you wish in a special 
Yuletide box—ready for mailing. $1.00 to $10.00 
box. 


Pure white 


® This coupon will put your name on the list to receive 
Robison’s Garden Gossip free each month. Among 
other things, the November issue tells all about 
Roses. Sign and mail now! 


Address of th " ¢ above 
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How We Built A Greenhouse 
In The Grape Arbor 


A Practical Article 


By Harry Loring 





| > bee you ever grown dahlias from 


seed, in a greenhouse? ‘Trans- 
planting them in a bed, and then watch- 
ing them grow? No two alike. Many, 
many surprises. You do not know what 
you will get, but you do know they will 
be beautiful. Try it some time! 

We thought of all this, and more, too. 
So, we just must have a greenhouse! 
But, where to put it! Besides the lawn 
in front and on the side of the house, we 
have a large green lawn in back of the 
house, where we have a couch hammock 
beneath the shade of a large yellow- 
flowering acacia tree, overlooking an 
informal, irregular shaped lily pool and 
rock garden. 

There was but one spot and that was 
to the side, in back of the garage, but 
there was already a grape arbor there, 
luscious blue Concord grapes. No. We 
must leave the arbor there. We had 
just bought this place in March of this 
year, and although the back yard was 
more or less bare, still it did have the 
grape arbor and a few trees. And so we 
built the greenhouse in this grape arbor. 


The arbor was well constructed, being 
eight feet wide, by twelve feet long and 
eight feet high. At the four corners were 
four-by-four posts, with two-by-four 
pieces across the top at both ends and 
sides. The four posts were set deep in 
the ground, and were well braced, so 
that the arbor was solid and strong. A 
few pieces of lath and some wire were 
fastened on the outside of the arbor for 
the grapes to vine upon. 

At first we thought of having no floor 
in our greenhouse, but then we thought 
of the heavy rains, with the subsequent 
mud, not only to walk in, but probably 
covering everything inside the green- 
house, so we decided it was best to have 
a floor. We got two two-by-four red- 
wood pieces twelve feet long for mudsills 
and nailed them firmly in place. For 
floor joists we used two-by-fours, eight 
feet long, Oregon Pine, eighteen inches 
apart. The flooring was second grade, 
tongue and groove, three-inch pine, 
which when laid, made a very smooth, 
good-looking, dry floor, for all year 
round. 

From a wrecking company we bought 
two large used glass windows, which, 
when fastened to the top of the arbor, 
almost completely covered the roof of 
the greenhouse. 

Then, we put lath on the inside of the 
arbor, three-quarters of an inch apart. 
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Send for SUTTON’S 
1933 Catalogue 


Will you invest 50 cents in what is 
probably the most beautiful seed 
catalogue ever published? It is more 
than a catalogue. But get this big, 
200-page book and see for yourself. 
More than a hundred illustrations of 
flowers—many in color—help make 
it easy to select the seeds you want 
Full cultural directions. You’ll find 
superior strains of your favorites as 
well as many rare varieties. And 
Sutton quality—world-famous—as- 
sures thrifty growth and large, color- 
ful blooms. Catalogue mailed post- 





paid for 50 cents in stamps or Money 
Order. On first order for $5 or more, 
50 cents worth of additional seeds 


SCHIZANTHUS 
—Sutton’s Pansy- 
(your choice) will be sent free, making flowered. 52¢ and 


the catalogue cost nothing. Fresh  31¢ a packet. 
stock of seeds carried in San Francisco. 

Call personally or write to Sherman T. Blake Co., 
240 Sacramento St., San Francisco, Calif. Exclusive 
Pacific Coast Agents for SUTTON & SONS, Ltd., 


Reading, England. 


Catalog available in December 


SUTTON’S SEEDS 


ENGLAND'S BEST 








In late fall when begonias are 
through blooming, withhold water 





until tubers are thoroughly dry. 
Lift the tubers, shake free from soil 
and store in cool, dry place until 


Spring. 


[2s SEEDS 


Best for the West 








is fC FERTILIZER 
: New 
1933 
Catalog 
Now Ready 


Write for your copy 


& THE CHAS. H. LILLY co. 
ES Established 1885 Seattle,Wn. 


















Never buy plant materials because 
they are cheap. Many shrubs never 
blossom because they were grown in 
poorly equipped nurseries under 
unsatisfactory conditions. 





Six choice rooted bow! cactus — nursery 
Cactus grown. Collection No. 1, $1.00. Collection 
No. 2, $1.50. Post Lor in U.S. Free price list. 

HAS. F. HOLMAN’S 





Tuzedo Cactus and Rock Garden 
633 N. Central Ave. Stockton, Calif. 





If you wish a vegetable planting 
chart for the Pacific Coast, write to 
the garden editor of SUNSET. 
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Just far enough apart to let in sufficient | 
sunshine and fresh air, but close enough 
together to break the force of the wind. | 
This left a space four inches wide be-| 
tween the inside of the greenhouse and | 
the outside of the grape arbor, because | 
the posts were four inches thick. The | 
grapes vine on the outside of the arbor | 
and also in this space. This lath we put | 
on all four sides, with the exception of | 
part of one side, the front, where we put | 
in a used door, which we also picked up| 
at a wrecking place. | 

Now, the greenhouse was done with | 
the exception of the furnishings. The | 
first thing we did was to build a cabinet | 
in one corner. As planned, we had 
enough flooring left to build this cabi- 
net, which was to be three feet wide, 
three feet deep and seven feet high, with 
a door twenty-two inches wide made of 
the same material. Inside, we built two 
shelves, one large and one small half 
shelf. This cabinet is practically water- 
proof, and when it rains the tools, seeds, 
etc., kept inside, will be dry. 

Along the other side of the greenhouse 
we built a bench nine feet long, twenty 
inches wide and thirty-two inches high, 
with a drawer under it. On this bench 
we now have several flats of flowers, | 
which we are growing from seed. These 
are winter flowers, stock, carnations, 
verbenas. Outside, in one of our flower 
beds we have asters, which are now in 
bloom. As soon as the blossoms from 
the asters are gone, which will be scon | 
now, we will dig them out, prepare | 
the soil and plant the stock in that 
place. (It is now midsummer.) 

Beside the cabinet, on the other side 
away from the bench, we have placed 
three large trash cans, in which we keep | 
sand, loam, and fertilizer, and next to| 
these is a bale of peat moss. 

Electricity is wired to the greenhouse 
for light when necessary. Also on cold | 
nights this winter we can grow delicate 
plants under glass using an electric light 
to keep them warm. 

The grape vines are vining up all over 
the arbor and they are completely cov- 
ered with Concord grapes, which will 
now soon be ripe. Their leaves keep the 
hot sun of summer from shining too 
brilliantly on the tender plants growing 
inside the greenhouse. In winter there 
will be no leaves on the vines and the 
sun can come in, as it will be needed 
then. There are no vines over the glass 
top of the greenhouse. Here is what our 
greenhouse cost us. 


By Wied deat. 23 oss 4326s $1 

2 Used windows @ $2.50.. 5 

5 Bundles of lath @ 45c... 2.25 
230 Sq. ft. of flooring, $25M. 5 

6—2 x 3- 8’0. P. | 
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2—2 x 4-12’ Redwood....  .56 
2 Ibs. shingle nails........ 14 
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Brings you this 


new triple-action 


ASSOCIATED 
FLORMAsHEEN 
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Complete with can of 
Associated Dry Cleaner and 
Associated Liquid Wax 


IT CLEANS! Regular can of 


Associated Dry Cleaner fits 
snugly in machine. Machine 
has long handle. You stand 
erect—no stooping. Cleaner 
removes every bit of dirt and 
stain from floors. (Don’t clean 
floors with water. Experts 
recommend dry cleaners.) 


IT WAXES! Quick as a 


wink, out comes can of Dry 
Cleaner, in goes can of Associa- 
ted Liquid Wax, to be spread 
evenly and smoothly. 


IT POLISHES! On goes the 


special polishing pad. The 
gleam and sheen of your floors 
comes out magically. 


ORDER A 
FLORMASHEEN NOW 





Associated Oil Company, 
San Francisco, Calif. 


I enclose check (or money order) for $4.75. 
Please send me, prepaid, an Associated 
Flormasheen, complete with products. 
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OW do you like the cover design this month? This 

new series of poster covers comes from the paint pots 
of Heath Anderson, well-known western artist who has been 
responsible also for many lovely flower covers shown on 
past issues of this magazine. If put to a vote no doubt 
some of you would say to continue the flower covers while 
others would prefer these newer ones with their splash of 
lovely color and note of pleasant humor. If you were the 
editor of SUNSET, what types of covers would you use? 


x * 


We do wish that all of you might have looked over our 
shoulders as we read the dozens of contributions in the 
“Fixing Up the Old Homestead” contest which closed 
September 15th. It certainly gave us a thrill to read how 
shacks in the desert had been made into homes of color 
and charm; to learn how courageous men and women had 
built beautiful flower gardens in spite of alkali soil, drying 
winds, little water; to know that hundreds of western fam- 
ilies were cherishing old family homes, bringing them down 
to date, yet preserving their precious traditions. One of the 
prize-winning stories in this contest appears on page 15 of 
this November SunsttT—others will follow soon. We be- 
lieve that these descriptions of fixing up the old homestead 
will do much to inspire all of us to build more comfort, more 


beauty, more charm into these homes in which we live. 


x * 


The other day we listened to a mystery thriller on the 
radio—not just a breathless, exciting story but a tale full 
of ugliness, cruel deaths and monsters. It hurt us tremen- 
dously to think that thousands of little children all over the 
West were listening to that same program—little children 
who would cry out in terror that night in their sleep, little 
children who would always be afraid of friendly woods and 
mountains because of the “monsters” hiding in the shadows. 
At first thought we were inclined to criticize the broad- 
casting company for permitting such a thriller, but on 
second thought we knew otherwise. Broadcasting companies 
want to give the public just what it wants. If you do not 
want your children to listen to certain programs, write to 
the company producing it. Perhaps the program can be 
changed slightly or put on at an hour when the littlest 
children are in bed. One Sunset mother did just that and 
the thrill program was immediately altered. When you 
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object to a motion picture production, a radio program, a 
type of advertisement, an article in a magazine, register 
your protest. Silence, you know, always gives consent. 


x * 


The increased postage rates work a real hardship on maga- 
zines. In addition to costing us a great deal more to mail 
out the magazine each month, there is an added charge for 
every magazine that cannot be delivered. Some of you 
when moving have been tardy about changing your address 
on our records, preferring instead to let the post office take 
care of forwarding all of your mail. Won’t you please notify 
us promptly whenever you change your address, thus saving 
us money which in turn will be put back into making a 
better, finer magazine for you? Thank you! 


x * 


From the department of agriculture comes the interesting 
information that, pound for pound, pine wood gives off more 
heat than does hickory or other heavy hardwood—well 
worth remembering when buying fireplace fuel. Another 
note, this one from the forest service, explains how to tell 
directions in the deep woods or great open spaces. Simply 
point the hour hand of your watch at the sun, then halfway 
between the hour hand and twelve o’clock will point due 
south. If there is little or no sun, you will find that a faint 
shadow can usually be cast by setting the tip of a knife 
blade upright on the thumb nail. Just as soon as you get 
this shadow, you can point the hour hand in the direction 
of the sun and get your bearings. 


x * 


Christmas is just around the corner. Already our special 
Christmas SuNsET is under way and it promises to be a 
“honey.”’ Plan now to give your friends a subscription to 
this all-western magazine—the finest and most appreciated 
gift that a dollar can buy. There will, as usual, be a special 
Christmas offer, the details of which are still a secret. But 
watch for the December Sunset and be ready to take advan- 
tage of our special Christmas gift-giving plan. Until that 
Christmas SuNseT with its wealth of practical Christmas 
ideas, Adios, and Happy Days.—The Editors. 


P. S.—Don’t forget the Red Cross Annual Roll Call this 


month. Their work must go on. 
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NEW SANTA LINERS 


FASTER**LARGER**MORE LUXURIOUS 








MEXICO 
GUATEMALA 





OW!—four brilliant new sister liners... Regular fortnightly 


four palatial triumphs of speed, smart- sailings from San Fran- EL SALVADOR 
ness and beauty to carry you coast-to-coast in cisco, Los Angeles, New 
supreme comfort! York. Weekly sailings COSTA RICA 
The magnificent new Santa Rosa, Santa Paula, when all the new liners PANAMA 


are in service. Maiden 
voyage of the Santa Rosa COLOMBIA 


Dec. 26 East from San En route 
Francisco. This 

voyage also oS 

t'\ inaugurates Grace service to Victoria, B. C., and 

Seattle, Wash. The Santa Rosa sails from 


Santa Lucia and Santa Elena are alike in every 
detail. They offer you: SPEED .. . 20 knots or 
more. LUXURY... first American ships having 
all outside staterooms with private baths. Tele- 
phone in every room. De luxe suites. Controlled 














ventilation and temperature. SIZE .. . dining 
hall is two decks high with a roll-back ceiling to 
permit dining under the stars. Largest outdoor 
pool on any American ship. Gymnasium, Palm 
Court, Club, Veranda, spacious Sports Deck... 

Plus three-quarters of a century of Grace 
prestige. Plus the only coast-to-coast itinerary 
that offers a trip abroad en route, with many 
delightful optional inland excursions. 


these cities Dec. 20. 

Book for this triumphant maiden voy- 
age! Consult your travel agent or Grace 
Line—Panama Mail Service. Write for 
detailed information —S1. 

s 
San Francisco: 2 Pine Street; Los Angeles: 548 So. 


Spring Street; Seattle: Hoge Building 
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Copr., 1932, 


The American } 


Tobacco Co. 


THE RAID ON THE 
SABINE WOMEN 


"Nature in the Raw’’—as 
portrayed by Saul Tepper... 
inspired by the story of the 
Roman warriors’ ruthless 
capture of the Sabine village 
for the express purpose of 
carrying off its women 
(290 B. C.). 


—and raw tobaccos 
have no place in cigarettes 


They are not present in Luckies 
... the mildest cigarette 
you ever smoked 


E buy the finest, the very 

finest tobaccos in all the 
‘world—but that does not ex- 
plain why folks everywhere 
regard Lucky Strike as the 
mildest cigarette. The fact is, we 
never overlook the truth that 
“Nature in the Raw is Seldom 


Mild”—so these fine tobaccos, 
after proper aging and mellow- 
ing, are then given the benefit 
of that Lucky Strike purify- 
ing process, described by the 
words—“‘It’s toasted”. That’s 
why folks in every city, town 
and hamlet say that Luckies are 
such mild cigarettes. 


“It’s toasted” 


That package of mild Luckies 


"If a man write a better book, preach a better sermon, or make a better mouse-trap than his neighbor. tho he 
build his house in the woods, the world will make a beaten path to his door.’’—-RALPH WALDO EMERSON. 
Does not this explain the world-wide acceptance and approval of Lucky Strike? 











